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Now ready. 
The most important Irish historical work ever published. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH BRIGADE 
IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE. 


By J. C. OCCALLAGHAN, M.R.1L.A. 





Royal 8vo, 652 pages, price 10s. 6d. An edition also issued for the people, in monthly parts, price 
Sixpence each. Nowon sale. With Zortrait and plans of battle. 





This work has cost the author twenty-five years’ labour and investigation. It is the history of 
one hundred years of war, intrigue, oppression, and revenge, during which time the Irish race 
performed deeds which, though unwritten till now, sounded. through “the world, and have echoed 
down the generations in tradition and song, until ‘‘the Bold Brigade” is now a national phrase 
of glory. 

They fought as they revelled, fast. fiery, and true, 
And tho’ victors, they left on the field not a few ; 

And they who survived fought and drank as of yore, 
But the fand of their heart’s ho > they never saw more. 
For in far foreign fields, ftom Dunkirk to Belgrade, 
Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade. 


CAMERON AND FERGUSON, GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


Parts I., II., and III., price Sixpence each, now - sale at all Booksellers. Other parts to be issued 
monthly. 
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ST. STANISLAUS, 
48a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the 
Convent de |’Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas 
from the Hotel de Ville, and for several years engaged in tuition in England, 
receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she instructs in English, Latin, 
French, and Music, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public 
schools in England. 

TERMS (which are inclusive) SEVENTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 








Miss FLon is permitted to refer to— 


The Lady Superior of the Convent de i’Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 
(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLon’s pupilage was Monseigneur 
FouLon, Archbishop of —s oa 


The Very Rev. Monsignor Eyre we St. Mary’s, Hampstead. 
The Hon. Mrs. Stonor wr ose oes . 78, South Audley Street. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de sate obs _ ue sok ..» 4, Cavendish Place. 

Dr. Tebay i ts ae 6a ce «-» 37, Belgrave Road. 

Dr. West sth vs ide ties ies ies ... 61, Wimpole Street. 





Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. 
The year is divided into Three Terms, each of which is payable in advance. 








BIBLIOTHEQUE DES ECRIVAINS DE LA COMPAGNIE DE 
JESUS OU NOTICES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES 
1°. De tous les ouvrages publiés par les membres de la Compagnie de Jésus, depuis le fondation de 


Ordre jusqu’a nos jours. 2°. Des apologies, des controverses religieuses, des critiques littéraires 
et scientifiques suscitées 4 leur sujet. 


Par AUGUSTIN DE BACKER, 
De la Compagnie de Fésus. 
Avec la collaboration D’ALOIS DE BACKER et de CHARLES SOMMERVOGEL, de la méme Compagnie, 


NOUVELLE EDITION, entiérement refondue et considérablement augmentée. 
Tome premier. A—G, Gr. in-folio. 


LIEGE, CHEZ L’AUTEUR, AU COLLEGE SAINT-SERVAIS. 1869. 
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M OFFAT AND COMPANY, State Publishers and Agents for the Dublig 

Steam Printing Co., beg to announce that they have resolved to CHARGE NO COM 
MISSION for PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has beg 
refunded his original outlay. They would also state that THEY PRINT, IN THE FIRST 
STYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL CHARGES. Their Publishing Arrangements 
will enable them to promote the interest of all Works committed to their charge, as they have very 
considerable experience of the channels most likely to ensure success. Estimates and all particulars 
furnished in course of post. ‘* Those about to Publish” may rely on finding Economy and Despatch 
in all Departments. Moffat and Co.’s Book LisT sent free on application to PUBLISHING OFFICES; 
6, DOLIER STREET, DUBLIN; 34, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


Price One Penny monthly. Registered for transmission abroad. 
"Ta CHURCH RECORD. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Scott, M.A. 
MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


ORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE. 
** The History and Pleasant Chronicle of Little Jehan.” 3s. 6d. ‘* Vox Clamantis.” 7s. 64 
‘*The Book of the Knight of Tower.” Is. 6d. ‘‘ Romantic Episodes.” 6s. od. ‘* Hellenia 
Sacra.” 15s. (The Introductory Chapters may be had separately, 6d.) 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


Price Twopence monthly. Registered for transmission abroad. 


prin WORDS. A Christian Miscellany. Edited by the Rev. Haminton 
MAGEE, Assisted by Ministers and Members of different Evangelical Churches. 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 
EW BOOKS—NOW READY. 


‘* Heirs of the Soil,” by Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn. 10s. 6d. ‘‘Concerning Earthly Love, etc.,” 
by a Country Parson. 2s. 6d. ‘* Harmony in Religion,” by a Roman Catholic Priest. 1s. 6d 
**Tona and other Sonnets,” by Wade Robinson. ts. 6d. ‘‘ Life of St. Patrick,” by Joseph § 
Smithson. 6d. ‘* Marsh’s (Sir Henry) Clinical Lectures.” 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Medical Examination Pa 
of University of Dublin, &c.” Is. ‘* Queer Papers,” by Barney Brady. 6d. - ‘‘ The Church unde 
the Tudors,” by D. Dunlop, M.R.I.A. 3s. 6d. ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Bath,” by D. Dunlop, 
M.R.I.A. 3s. 6d. ‘‘ The Life of St. Patrick,” edited by the Rev. J. Lynch, P.P. 6d. ‘* Time 
will Tell,” by N. J. N. 3s. 6d. 

MOFFAT AND CO., State Publishers by Appointment (Agents for the Dublin Steam Printing 
Company), 34, Southampton St., Strand, London; 6, D’Olier St., Dublin. 


HE RED-HAIRED MAN’S WIFE: or, THE AwFuL PROCEEDINGS OF STAGAN 

VARAGY, THE MARKET STROLLER. The last and best story written. By the late William 

Carleton. Will commence in the May number of ‘‘ THE CARLOW COLLEGE MAGAZINE.” 
Price Sixpence. To be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


MOFFAT & CO., State Publishers, 34, Southampton St., Strand, London; 6, D’Olier St., Dublin. 
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npagnie, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
Ceclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
——. MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 
Dublin OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CA CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
M. which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view ot 
as been the Altar; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
FIRST §t. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
emeaet it Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 
Leute eit MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
a J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic tse. 
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REVIARIUM ROMANUM. Cum omnibus officiis que hucusque vel 
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8vo volume of 1440 pages. Price 24 francs. 





Bi2L14 SACRA, VULGATZ EDITIONIS. Sixti V. Pontificis Maximi j 
Recognita et Clementis VII. auctoritate edita. This Edition has a special approbati 
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PORALECTIONES THEOLOGICE quas in Collegio Romano Habe 
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CHAPTER XIX.—“BY SUMMER SEAS.” 
WE need not say at what point of the coast of the ancient 
kingdom of Wessex a narrow winding valley, through which flows 
a stream hardly powerful enough to turn a water-wheel, runs down 
to the coast between slopes covered, for the most part, with gorse 
and a forest of fir, which have been to a very slight degree dealt 
with by the hand of art, so as to form a very pretty, though wild 
domain, intersected by paths and diversified by shrubberies, 
sheltered from almost every wind, and yet open to the sea air and 
the full rays of the southern sun. There is such a movement now 
in the direction of additions to our almost numberléss watering 
places, that one fears for any quiet uncocknified spot that may yet 
remain in its native beauty and simplicity within reach of specu- 
lators. Heaven forbid that any check should be placed upon the 
healthy impulses of the population of our large towns, driving 
them annually to the shores of the ocean! Few of them but must 
be the better in body, perhaps even better in mind, for that too 
short liberation from smoke and clatter and hard work, and that 
partial intercourse with nature in some of her grandest and most 
unchangeable aspects which falls to them at such times. Unfortu- 
nately, however, ce/um non animam mutant, for the most part, and 
whatever pains the proprietors or “commissioners” of our new 
and rising watering-places may take, it is not often that the tastes 
of cockneyism in general—for there is a provincial as well as 
a metropolitan cockneyism—fail to leave their mark in very 
unmistakeable signs upon even the most romantic or picturesque 
spots, when these have once become known as favourite places of 
summer resort. ‘The sweet nook of which we speak, which shall 
go by the name of Wanbourne, is not a great many miles along 
the coast from the spot where the little river which runs near 
Lydney makes its way into the sea. Wanbourne is not even a 
village, it is simply a little valley opening to the sea, dividing very 
unequally a little bay of about two miles in width from point to 
point—a bay with a shingle beach at high water and a smooth 
expanse of hard sand when the tide is down, and with a goodly 
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range of rocks near that horn of it which is only about a quarter 
of a mile from the valley which we are describing. The name 
Wanbourne properly belongs to the house, which, with its 
dependent buildings and grounds, occupies the valley from side to 
side, standing only a few hundred yards from the beach, while the 
grounds and woods behind it run back for about a mile to where 
the lodge stands on a high-road which connects the prosperous 
watering-places which rule, as it were, the stretches of sea and 
coast beyond the two points which so happily enclose the bay of 
Wanbourne itself. The land along the cliffs on each side is wild and 
rough, and still partially covered with fir-wood, and, as it belongs 
to the same proprietors with Wanbourne, it is not at present 
likely to be invaded by villas and “ Bellevue” hotels. Still there 
is no knowing what may come to it. The proprietor is no other 
than the owner of Wandown Park, of which mention has already 
been made in these pages, and he is so kind as to let the owners 
of Lydney Lodge rent the house for a month or so in the summer, 
so that it has become practically their annual watering-place. At 
such times they sometimes persuade Don Venanzio to join them 
for a week, sometimes for the insides of two successive weeks, 
and they are then allowed to have Mass in the house. For the 
rest of the time they drive back to Lydney from Saturday night to 
Monday, if they are not fortunate enough to lure some invalid 
priest from London or from some of the missions in their own 
neighbourhood to give them, for the sake of the fresh sea breezes 
and balmy air, his company and the benefit of holy Mass as well. 
Our readers will perceive that we are taking them back to the 
company with which they have already made some slight 
acquaintance in these “ Dialogues of Lydney.” We must, how- 
ever, carry on our narrative for the present without the assistance 
of Mr. Lillicote, whose avocations at this time of the year do not 
permit him to devote his attention to literature ; nor, indeed, to 
leave his desk in London for the congenial society of Mr. Kings- 
hill and his cousin. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd has already 
been more than once a visitor, for short intervals, at Lydney, 
since the abrupt breaking up of the little party last autumn which 
was related in our last chapter. A change has come over his 
position and prospects, which has in effect emancipated him 
altogether from any necessity of pursuing his profession, and, 
though he does not talk of abandoning it, he is said to begin 
already to take it rather easy. This change in his position has 
followed naturally on the death of his brother Martin, a little 
before last Christmas. Martin seems to have been in a bad state 
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of health, at all events, at the time of his accident, though that was 
not immediately fatal, or, indeed, the direct cause of his death. He 
was a sinking man from that moment, and never recovered his 
strength. The estate is strictly entailed, and thus William Lloyd 
has come in for it, with the annexed duties of a country 
gentleman. These, for the present, he leaves in abeyance, as far 
as residence is concerned, though he is very often down at Lloyd 
Court. His sister-in-law, who gave birth to a third daughter 
within a fortnight of her husband’s death, lives there with the 
children, and William Lloyd is determined that there she shall 
live as long as it pleases her. From hints that he has now and 
then dropped to his friends about the attentions which he has 
received from certain mothers of families in which unmarried 
daughters are not wanting, it would appear, not only that his 
altered position has created an interest in him which did not 
before manifest itself, but that it has also made him think now 
and then that his turn must come to marry in the end. At 
present, however, he has hardly got far beyond that state of mind 
of which apprehension and nervous timidity are the predominant 
features. He is terribly afraid of being caught. A certain weekly 
newspaper, of which, as has been already said, he is a diligent 
reader, has filled him with ideas concerning the English young 
ladies of the present day—we ought to say the “ period ”—which, 
now that he is in a sort of way in what is called the matrimonial 
market himself, have really a considerable influence in making 
him shrink from placing himself under the yoke, as he con- 
siders it. 

The description which Mr. Lillicote has already given to our 
readers of the family life at Lydney Lodge will make it easy for 
them to imagine that Mr. Lloyd has good counsellors on the 
point in question in Mr. and Mrs. Kingshill. Circumstances, 
also, have led him to seek advice of Don Venanzio on one or 
two matters of personal conduct. His old confessor, Father St. 
Laurence, has lately been invalided, and sent from London to be 
nursed for the rest of his days as a supernumerary priest at a 
convent, where the nuns are very glad to take care of him for 
the sake of the convenience which his presence secures to them 
of a second daily Mass and of good companionship for their own 
somewhat solitary chaplain. Mr. Lloyd feels almost as if he were 
beginning life again, and has a great many questions to ask of the 
good Padre. In this way his intimacy at Lydney has become 
still more intimate. 

The visit to the Kingshills of which we are now to give some 
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account was not, however, paid to them at Lydney. They spent 
the latter part of May and the first half of June at Wanbourne, 
Don Venanzio being with them for a part of the time, while 
they had then and afterwards with them a priest from one of 
the London churches, with a rather ominous cough and a slight 
weakness on his chest. As we have implied that Mr. Lillicote 
was not able to accompany his friend, we may as well mention 
that another guest who formed part of the circle on former 
occasions was also absent on this. Miss Clara Lancaster has 
come almost to make her home with the Kingshills since her 
father’s marriage. There has been no quarrel and no formal 
separation, but, though the love between the General and his 
daughter remains what it always was, each of them seems to have 
felt that the new mistress of the house, who is young enough to 
be Clara’s companion and inferior to her in intellect and mental 
cultivation, and who widely differs from her in taste, had better be 
left in peaceable possession, at all events till she has settled down 
and put everything on the footing on which she wishes it to remain. 
The Kingshills, however, look to Clara’s ultimately residing with 
them altogether. At the time of which we are speaking she was 
on a visit to her father in London, deep in the gaietjes of the 
season. 

It is said that all ladies have a certain native pleasure in 
promoting matrimony, but it is probable that the energy with 
which Mrs. Kingshill—backed by her husband—met the doleful 
views expressed by Mr. Lloyd as to the decay in the present 
generation of those sterling qualities of head and heart for which | 
Christian women in a well-ordered Catholic community have 
always been conspicuous, was prompted by sincere conviction 
rather than by a mere feminine instinct, however respectable. 
The subject came up on the very evening of the arrival of the 
guest, as the three friends were sitting under the fir-trees, looking 
out upon a smooth bright sea, which lay so still under the slight 
off-shore breeze that, in the most sheltered part of the bay across 
which they were looking, the white sandy cliffs were partially 
reflected in the water. Don Venanzio was at his books, and the 
invalid priest would not venture out in the evening. 

“Well, Mr. Lloyd, have you anything very new against the 
poor Catholic ladies this time ?” 

Mr. Lloyd went off with a long string of accusations against 
expensiveness and bad taste in dress, forwardness, unmaidenly 
manners, and the like, most of which he had gleaned from the 
writings of some of his favourite scribes, and, perhaps, ‘only half 
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believed. His remarks were shotted with such topics as rouge—“or 
‘ Blume de Ninon,’ as I am told they call it,” he said, learnedly— 
false hair, panniers, the Grecian bend, high-heeled shoes, and a 
number of technical expressions, which seemed to have been 
gleaned from magazines of fashion without any great intelligence 
of their meaning, and it is probable that a well-informed critic 
would have convicted him of more than one anachronism in his 
description. The fashion of one season is the unfashion of the 
next, and it is by no means safe for the uninitiated to venture at 
random among the names and the phrases which milliners and 
ladies alone know how to manipulate, as they alone know the 
meaning of them. However, on the present occasion Mr. Lloyd 
was triumphant, because he had an anecdote at hand to enforce 
his observations. 

“Only think, Mrs. Kingshill,” he said, “I took Walsington 
with me the other day to one of our more fashionable churches 
to hear Mgr. preach on a great occasion, and I tell you 
what he said. ‘Why, Lloyd,’ he said, ‘your people are getting 
very swell. I found a lot of them whitebaiting at Greenwich last 
Sunday. And here, now, I declare, I go now and then—not so 
often as I ought—to our Church services ’—he is an Anglican— 
‘at the chapel in Eaton Square, or St. James’, or St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, or St. George’s, and so on, and it seems to me 
that you Romans beat our people in dressiness. I don’t say 
taste, because the thing is overdone among you—you mean well 
enough, but there ought to be moderation in all things. Some of 
our great people would hardly be smarter in the park, sometimes 
not even in the evening, than some of yours are in church.’” 

“We are miserable creatures, Mr. Lloyd,” said Mrs. Kingshill, 
laughing, “ but why don’t you reform us? There’s nothing like 
example. Set up a model school now, do.” 

“ Well, but surely this is a very bad state of things, is it not ?” 

“ Yes, it’s not good, and it would be well if it were remedied,” 
said Mr. Kingshill, taking up the battle, ‘‘ but I suppose Gertrude 
would say that there may be more show than reality about the 
matter.” 

“JT am rather inclined not to admit anything at all,” said Mrs. 
Kingshill ; ‘‘ but I will leave you to take up the battle for me.” 

“Well,” said her husband, “I may be inclined to grant 
that we all deplore a certain fastness, an increase of frivolity, 
a tendency to extravagance, and what is even worse, perhaps, an 
advance in vulgarity of manners, and a corresponding falling off 
in solid qualities and in the capacity for rational enjoyment and 
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useful occupation which are said, with more or less truth, to be 
characteristic of our time. It is not fair to make the ladies, who 
are the weaker vessels after all, and who follow in the wake of, 
and do not lead, the gentlemen, bear the whole burthen of a 
charge which ought to rest on the shoulders of the whole gene- 
ration. Solid refinement, politeness, the restraints put by public 
opinion and common practice on everything that tends to self- 
indulgence and free enjoyment, not even excepting the false 
enjoyment which tramples on modesty ; all these things are on 
the wane among us, in consequence of our great national 
prosperity and the more general diffusion of the appliances of 
luxury. ‘The movement marks itself, no doubt, upon the lighter 
elements of society, and as dress in women is one of the most 
variable of these elements—a remarkably sensitive barometer, if I 
may use such an image—we see its effects more easily there than 
elsewhere. It comes upon us, too, at a time when the leading 
inflfences in society are not very high in tone, when there is a 
great general want of sound and solid mental training—not to 
speak of moral training—in consequence of the introduction of 
a number of pernicious maxims into the dominant theory of 
education, and when, to speak of ourselves, Catholics are 
unfortunately weak in education, not bound together perforce, as 
in old days, by any very great pressure from without, and in too 
many cases, I am afraid, inclined to wish to be very much like 
the rest of the world around them in everything but their personal 
religion.” 

“You seem,” said Lloyd, “to admit nearly all that I should be 
inclined to say, only that I have lately had to dwell particularly 
on one special manifestation of the general degeneracy.” 

“Ves,” replied his friend ; “but then I don’t admit the power 
of the general degeneracy to affect vitally Catholic society so 
easily as Protestant society. We must never let ourselves 
easily lose trust in the power and tenacity of Catholic principles, 
and in the effect of the graces of the Church even on those who 
do not profit by them so fully as they might. From all that I can 
hear—for we live at a distance from what is called society, and 
can only judge from what we hear—from all that is told me and 
written to me, I believe that there is some foundation for the 
complaints which you are inclined|jto make, but that the evil has 
not sunk very deep into our body. What your friend told you 
about dressiness may be true in a certain number of cases, but 
then I don’t know that even his criticism does not show that 
Catholics are clumsy imitators of the perfectly unexceptionable 
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fashionable world ; that is, they are novices after all, and their 
very blunders and exaggerations show it. When the body is called 
upon for an act of courage or loyalty to the Church it responds 
heartily and manfully, in such a way as to win the respect of the 
Protestant majority, and this shows that it is as full as ever, 
perhaps a great deal fuller than it was at certain times, of the 
true genuine spirit which animated the old martyrs and the 
sufferers in the times of persecution. The very people you 
complain of, the butterflies and humming-birds of the commu- 
nity, if you like to call them so, are often very well brought up as 
to piety, and have a simplicity and an instinctive self-control and 
self-respect which makes them widely different from their neigh- 
bours, who may to all appearance be very much like them. They 
stop short instinctively where others go over the border. No, 
no, I wont believe in any radical decay or degeneracy of the 
children of the Church among us till we have better evidence than 
follies like those you speak of, which may be nine-tenths of them 
innocent. ‘The blood of the heroes is not yet extinct,’ and 
though, as you know, I hate exaggerated nationality almost more 
than I dislike the apeing of foreign customs and phrases, and the 
perpetual depreciation of everything English in which some people 
find so much satisfaction, I wont listen to the charges of rottenness 
against our Catholic society. It is small, disorganized, scattered, 
feeble, and, if you like, to some extent uncultivated in a certain 
sense of the word, but it contains within itself, as I trust, the 
germ of a great and prolific development of good for the nation, 
and I can’t give up the mothers of the future generation. to 
indiscriminate censure, brought up, as they so generally have 
been, in a manner thoroughly religious, though it may not 
always have been favourable to intellectual culture.” 

“Well,” said Lloyd, “I’m sure I didn’t mean to pass such a 
sweeping censure as that of which you seem to be thinking. But 
I know that there are a good many people who make complaints 
not unlike mine.” 

“T suppose,” said Kingshill, “the real defects are negative 
rather than positive. Catholics might set a higher example and 
hold up a higher standard to those around them. They might 
remember what is expected of them, in this way, not only, I will 
venture to say, by Him Who has given them the graces which 
others have not, but even by the world around them, which feels, 
with all its prejudices, that they have a certain gift, a grasp on the 
unseen, a free access to spiritual helps, which it has not itself. I 
suppose the people to whom the Apostle wrote that they were to 
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shine like lights in the world, felt some such vocation within 
themselves, and that this feeling was a great motive to them to 
act up to that vocation. I can sympathize to any extent with 
people who strive to rouse Catholics up to a sense of their 
Providential position, and the work which they may be called 
upon to perform in leavening and raising society at large. I can 
admire even a certain amount of imprudence and impetuosity in 
the men who see the necessity of setting things going, as it were, 
in the many directions in which social activity and charitable 
enterprise have to be pushed on amongst us, so long as they 
don’t domineer and bluster and abuse other people for not being, 
as they think, so zealous as they ought to be. Self-conceited men 
never do good to any cause, and they are quite sure to be in- 
tolerant and quarrelsome. But putting aside casual defects of that 
nature, I had rather be on the side of the sanguine, the active, 
and the venturesome, even though there is a certain amount of 
splutter and tall talk about them, than of the noble army of 
croakers. Depend upon it, dressy or not, the English Catholic body 
is made of admirable ‘‘raw material,” whether you want priests, 
or religious, or missionaries—or wives, or whatever else it may be. 
Develop activity, and intelligence, and education, don’t paralyze 
individual action, don’t be stiff about matters of taste or punctilio, 
be a little indulgent with people who will work in their own way 
and no other so long as the end is good, don’t be too severe even 
upon the ‘bumptious’—for they may be useful after all—keep 
people together as much as possible, and put down for that 
purpose all attempts at that ‘party-making’ which has been so 
fatal elsewhere, and the Catholics of this country, feeble as they 
are now, may put themselves very soon into perfect order and 
have a great influence upon the next generation.” 

““We'’ve got a good way from the ladies’ dresses, I think,” said 
Lloyd, laughing. “But I’m glad to have made you say all this, 
because you have hinted at one or two points as to which I 
want to talk to you, particularly about Catholic charities, as to 
which I have heard something lately from one of that noble army 
to which you seem to feel so strong an objection. However, 
before that, I want to say a word about education. I was present 
at a discussion between two ladies the other day—well, Mrs. 
Kingshill, they were mothers of families, but their girls were too 
young to be thought of for an old fellow like me—and the. 
subject in dispute was, whether it was better to educate their 
daughters at home or in a convent school. They appealed to 
me, and I confess I hardly knew what to say. I could only say 
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that so and so were very nice ladies who had been brought up 
at home, and so and so very nice who had been brought up at 
convents.” 

“T think you gave a very discreet answer,” said Kingshill, 
laughing. “It is a matter which depends very mainly upon the 
character of the home and of the convent, not to say of the girls 
themselves, and it would be hard to lay down a general law. I 
think I know which way I should settle it if the case were my own.” 

Mrs. Kingshill looked as if she knew too—but she said nothing. 

“IT suppose you would keep them at home?” 

“‘T should like the mother to educate the girls, if she could, as 
I should like the mother to nurse her children if she could. 
Natural right is as strong in the one case as in the other. Of 
course I would say the same as to the boys, in the main, sup- 
posing there were no reasons which made it impossible for the 
father to do what belongs to him in the first instance, and 
allowing very largely for the special instruction which in so many 
cases boys must have and which the father cannot give. I think it 
will be found that the old and most Christian system of education 
—not always practicable, I grant, under our circumstances—is that 
in which the children live at home, and are never away from their 
parents’ care, while at the same time they attend school or 
College where instruction is given by good teachers in classes. 
There you have the home and the school each discharging its 
appointed function. I should be very sorry to think that the holy 
natural home affections and relations were altogether weakened 
in the case of children brought up away from home, but I should 
be still more sorry to see it recognised—as I have heard it some- 
times said—that the homes of some Catholic families are too gay, 
too dissipated, too luxurious, too indulgent, too worldly to make 
it well that children should be brought up in them. That is a 
harder accusation than any you have brought with you from 
London yet. But here comes our good Padre, and we must 
break off our discussion to talk to him.” 





CHAPTER XX.—A TALK UNDER THE FIR-TREES. 
Don VENANzIO, who now joined the party under the fir-trees, 
held in his hand a German Catholic Review, in which there was 
an article commenting on the “Constitutio” Dei Fidius—the only 
portion of the Decrees of the Vatican Council which, at the time 
of which we are writing, had been authentically communicated to 
the world. It was natural that the friends should begin to talk on 
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the subject, first of the “Constitution” itself and of its effect 
upon the public, and then of the probable further action of the 
Council and the manner in which that further action would be 
received. Father Taunton had already to some extent modified 
the impression which certain reports which had reached Lydney 
had produced upon the minds of the good folk there. It had 
been said that there was ground for considerable apprehension as 
to the readiness of a number of good Catholics to receive the 
decrees of the Council. The causes of their difficulty were 
supposed to lie to some extent in the “new dogmas,” as they 
are termed, which it is supposed to be the intention of the 
majority of the Council to impose upon the Catholic world as 
articles of faith. But the difficulty that lay in the subject-matter 
of the decrees was said to be much enhanced, partly by the very 
extraordinary accounts of what had passed within the walls of the 
Council itself, as given by the Protestant papers, partly, and 
perhaps even more, by some occasional explosions of over- 
bearing violence on the part of a certain portion — happily 
not the whole—of the Catholic press, which had attacked, 
even with personal calumny, some of the more conspicuous 
members of the so-called Opposition. This tone, it was 
thought, had revolted men’s minds to such an extent as to have 
done serious harm to the prospects either of a peaceful issue of 
the discussion at Rome or of a ready acceptance of the ultimate 
decrees on the part of a portion, at least, of Catholic society. 
Father Taunton had to a great extent calmed the apprehensions 
founded on these reports. The Protestant press had done some 
harm, the extravagances or rather the: blunders of two or three 
Catholic journalists still more. There was a good deal of 
questioning among loyal minds as to what might come of the 
Council, but there was generally no great difficulty in showing 
them that anything overbearing, intemperate, or self-asserting, 
however much it might provoke indignation, was in itself 
thoroughly alien to the spirit of the Church. It was surely very 
unreasonable to make her responsible for the follies of those who 
might try to make her cause a matter of party action in any way. 
Still more unreasonable would it be to forget her claims on our 
allegiance in consequence of these blunders. In fact, as he 
reported it, Catholics seemed universally disposed to respond to 
any new definitions with ready loyalty and thankfulness, though 
there would be great opportunity for useful explanation whenever 
the definitions came. As for the Protestant world, he could say 
but little. Conversions might be checked for a time, especially 
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as the leaders among the Ritualists, always anxious to put 
obstacles in the way of an advance beyond their own peculiar 
position, would make the most of the opportunity. Social perse- 
cution might perhaps be aggravated, and the cause of Catholic 
education might suffer, for all he knew, at the hands of the 
Legislature. All this was uncertain, but he could give a good 
account of the Catholic body generally, as far as his London 
experience enabled him to judge of it. 

Don Venanzio seemed anxious to get Mr. Lloyd to talk about 
the subject. That gentleman, we may as well say, had to some 
extent “ advanced” on the question of Papal Infallibility, as to 
which he had, some months ago, felt some little difficulty. His 
habit of reading hardly any but Protestant papers had made him 
acquainted with some of the most extravagant statements that had 
been put in circulation, but the general tone of the reports, and 
especially a certain series of articles in a weekly organ (founded 
to a great extent upon German sources of information), had 
revolted his Catholic feelings, and made him instinctively distrust 
anything from the same quarter. The mistakes made on the other 
side had not affected him, and he had been led, chiefly by Don 
Venanzio’s advice, to study a few good foreign works on the 
matter in debate, and had ended in discovering that one so-called 
“new dogma ” was very much like what he had been taught from 
his youth up, and what he found so very plainly in the New 
Testament narrative as to leave no doubt on his own mind of its 
truth. The immediate subject, however, of the conversation 
which we are about to relate did not, as will be seen, embrace 
this question of Papal Infallibility. 

“We don’t hear much,” said Don Venanzio, after some 
desultory conversation on general topics, “of the Constitution 
Dei Filius as yet. People are so anxious about the question 
of Infallibility, which has risen, as I may say, into sudden 
prominence since the meeting of the Council, that they seem to 
have no time to attend to what has been done already in the way 
of authoritative definition. Yet there are certain most important 
and fruitful decisions which have now been solemnly proclaimed 
by the highest authority in the Christian world.” 

“*T suppose, Padre,” said Mr. Kingshill, “that the declarations 
of which you speak as having been embodied in this ‘ Consti- 
tution’ will have to be carefully examined and sifted by 
theologians, not of course as if they could be any longer 
questioned or judged of, but as to their meaning and purport. 
Then, I suppose, by-and-bye we shall have a good deal of 
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commentary and explanation. I can imagine few things more 
interesting than a real history of the Council, by which I do not 
mean merely a full account of its formal proceedings, or even of 
its discussions, but a theological history, as I may call it, of the 
errors of the day which have called for these declarations, 
limitations, and condemnations on the part of the Church, of 
the bearing of her decrees and anathemas on those errors, and 
also of the way in which the Church has picked her path, if I 
may so speak, between the number of opinions more or less 
closely akin to the questions which she has been bound to 
decide, so as to leave some untouched, some partially affected, 
and others altogether proscribed by her decisions. The Holy 
Spirit which guides her, rules, of course, her silence as well as her 
speech, and, to speak of the human agents in this great historical 
event of the Vatican Council, it would be very interesting to 
know just what has been intended by them and what not 
intended, and where they have exercised a deliberate forbear- 
ance, either in using modified language or in saying nothing at 
all. I think you might tell us something about all these things, 
at all events.” 

“TI have read over the Constitution,” added Lloyd, ‘and I can 
see what you mean, Padre, as to the importance of’ its decisions. 
And, as you say, people don’t seem as yet to have thought much 
about the details of the decrees. I know, however, one or two 
very thoughtful and eminent persons who have been taking a 
great deal of trouble about them, especially about that part of the 
Constitution which refers to Holy Scripture, where, I am told, 
more than one new decision has been pronounced, For my part, 
I should like to go through the whole of it, shortly, with some 
one who could tell me just what was meant.” 

“When I was a student at Rome,” said Don Venanzio, “ our 
Professor—one of the very first men of his day, and by far the 
greatest theologian, in the strict sense of the term, that it was 
ever my lot to come across—when he came to the subject of 
Justification, instead of proceeding in the usual way by giving us 
theses of his own, and then proving them, simply took the 
chapter which is to be found on the subject in the Council of 
Trent, and explained it paragraph after paragraph. But now, you 
see, I am not a great theologian in the first place, and in the 
second place, if I were such, a full commentary on the Constitu- 
tion Dei Filius would take me longer to put together than it has 
taken the Council to frame the Constitution itself. I could give you 
an outline of some kind in a far shorter time, but then, you know, 
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Signor Carlo, that we have long ago agreed in condemning what 
in your language may be called ‘bird’s-eye views’ of theological 
questions. It would be hard, too, upon the signora there to 
talk theology and philosophy to her.” 

“ Don’t excommunicate me, Padre,” said Mrs. Kingshill. “I 
like to hear about these things very much, provided you don’t 
want me to talk about them. Besides, I must slip away presently 
to make tea for you in the house.” 

“T can assure you,” said Lloyd, “that in London you would 
have to talk of these things as well as listen to talk about them, 
whether you would or no. There are certain circles where you 
must ‘talk Council’ if you wish to talk at all. People are 
terribly in earnest about it. It takes a very strong innovation 
in the style of head-dresses or skirts, or a very startling murder, 
such as that near Uxbridge the other day—a massacre, in short— 
to divert their attention from theology. And it’s ladies, young 
and old, who talk about these matters as much as the men. What I 
find remarkable is that the ladies are so glib with their anathemas. 
It’s natural, perhaps. There are some people,” he continued, “who 
think we ought all to be theologians and philosophers, and I 
don’t know why the line is to be drawn against the devout sex. 
The rights of women, you know, are all on the rise. Lady 
Joanna gave me her views about Pope Honorius and the object 
of Infallibility the other day. She knew more of the history than 
I did myself, I think.” 

“T dare say,” said Don Venanzio, quietly, “that there are, at all 
events, many ladies, who could talk about these subjects quite as 
accurately as their husbands. But there is no harm, rather a great 
good, in a general diffusion of theological knowledge of a certain 
kind, especially in these days, when every one talks about these 
matters. The Catechisme, as they call it in France, at which 
young ladies attend week after week and year after year, till they 
are married, taking notes and writing analyses of what they hear, 
must do a great deal of good. But then, in Paris at all events, 
they select able and well-educated priests to give the lectures, 
they are delivered moreover in church, so that there is a check 
upon the language used, the audience is very critical, so that people 
are tolerably sure to detect slovenliness or crudeness, to resent 
the putting forward opinions before they have been well thought 
out, to put down the riding of hobbies or the introduction of 
questions which had better be left alone, and a practical purpose 
is secured as the object of the whole. Thus the teaching is 
popular, and the teachers are authorized and responsible. Many 
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great reputations have been made at these Catechismes, and many 
of the most distinguished men of the French Church have taken 
their turn at them. I fear the men among ourselves who might do 
something of this kind are already overburthened with work, and 
if it is not well done, and above all, soundly and temperately 
done, it had better not be attempted. However, the signora can’t 
object to hear a little in general as to the first Constitution which 
has come forth from the Vatican Council, I dare say.” 

“T shall stipulate that we keep moving,” said the lady appealed 
to, “‘for there’s a treacherous chill in the evening air now, even 
by the sea. We might walk up and down on the broad path, 
and we should all be able to hear.” 

The arrangement was agreed to. Mrs. Kingshill took her 
husband’s arm, and Mr. Lloyd placed himself on the other- side 
of the Padre. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE FIRST CONSTITUTION. 
“THe Councit,” said Kingshill, “seems to have begun at the 
beginriing of all things, at all events. Some people have been 
surprised at finding the doctrines of creation, of revelation, or 
again, of the relation of faith to reason, put forward authori- 
tatively at this time of day.” 

“The Council,” said Don Venanzio, “must speak on those 
parts of divine truth which are questioned or disbelieved in the 
world. The decrees of which you speak deal with subjects as to 
which deadly errors have infected a great part of Europe, and the 
poison has not been altogether confined in its effects to those 
outside the Church. Certainly it is a grand sight, to take another 
view of the subject, to see the Church witnessing so boldly and so 
clearly before the whole world to the great truths even of natural 
religion. The author whom I have just been reading,” he added, 
“tells us how much he was affected by the sight of the actual 
ceremony in the Vatican Basilica. The doors of the great Aula 
of the Council were thrown open, so that the people might see 
and follow the whole. The vast throng seemed to represent the 
whole Christian world present as witnesses to the act of the 
Pastors of the Church. The grand Litany of the Saints rang 
through the building, the voice of the Holy Father, sweet and 
powerful as it always is, seemed specially sonorous, as if strength- 
ened for the occasion. After the decree had been read, came the 
calling over the names, and the different Prelates rising in turn, 
first the Cardinals, then the Patriarchs, the representatives of the 
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old famous churches of the East, and then the ‘Archbishops and 
Bishops from every quarter of the globe, each to give his Placet 
to the definitions—what could be grander or more solemn, what 
could represent more nobly the vast Catholic unity of heart and 
soul? The hearts of the faithful of each diocese were there with 
their Bishops, and the whole Church lifted up its voice, not only 
to proclaim the great truths about God and the faith, but to 
evidence also by its perfect unison the abiding presence within 
itself of that Spirit of peace and love Who alone can make men 
of one mind and of one heart. And then came the great Zz 
Deum, re-echoed by thousands of voices, the fittest earthly 
response to the endless praises of the Church above.” 

“It must have been a grand occasion, certainly,” said Lloyd. 
“‘ But we are not going to let you off with description, Padre ; we 
want you to tell us just what it is that the Council has done, and, 
as far as may be, what it has not done, and how it has been 
guided in both.” 

“Not so easy to tell you that, Signor Lloyd,” said the Padre, 
smiling. ‘However, there is a certain amount of general 
knowledge as to the Constitution which is not so very difficult 
to get at, and which may yet be useful. There are certain of 
the canons, for instance, which condemn opinions prevalent 
among modern philosophers, and which cannot be even under- 
stood without some knowledge both of the systems of modern 
philosophy and of what I must take leave to call the technical 
language of the Church in dealing with theological questions. An 
ignorance of this last may lead to the most absurd mistakes. When 
the Encyclical and Syllabus appeared, nearly six years ago, they 
were grossly and ludicrously misunderstood by men who were 
ignorant of this language, and what was more absurd, even than 
their misconceptions, was the way in which they persisted in 
arguing that the lawful ecclesiastical explanation of ecclesiastical 
language was a mere subterfuge, adopted by distinguished church- 
men in order to reconcile the world at large to the decisions of 
the Holy See. Perhaps we shall have something of the kind 
now—for it is astonishing how theology is supposed to be the 
one science in the world which can be possessed without learning, 
and which its own trained professors are not to be allowed to 
interpret to the rest of mankind. Well, to return to our Con- 
stitution. It is not very long, as you see, and people may well 
say to themselves that if the Council goes on no faster than this 
we shan’t have very much to receive as the fruits of its delibera- 
tions. However, these few pages contain a wonderful amount 
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of truth closely compressed, and, as you in England know well 
enough, legislative Acts do not always gain in value or in 
clearness by being voluminous. The whole Constitution consists 
of a ‘preamble,’ four chapters, on God the Creator of all, on 
Revelation, on Faith, and on Faith and Reason, then of four 
sets of canons corresponding to these chapters, and a very short 
conclusion. The canons, as I have already said, contain the formal 
condemnation of the errors which contradict the truths set forth 
in the several chapters. A full exposition of this Constitution 
would therefore be a full commentary on the chapters, pointing 
out in detail the doctrines set forth in each of these paragraphs, 
and on the canons, explaining the several errors which are therein 
condemned. Of course immense light will be thrown upon these 
subjects when we come to have some account given us of the 
discussions. In the meanwhile, we must confine ourselves to 
what is patent and obvious from the language of the documents 
themselves.” 

“Does the Council,” said Kingshill, “give any account of its 
purpose, and of the object for which it has been convened ?” 

“We can gather a good deal, at all events, from the preamble. 
It speaks F 

“A moment, Padre,” said Lloyd. “Kingshill here seems to 
speak, and you too, about all this as the declaration of the 
Council. But is it not rather the declaration of the Pope? 
Surely the Pope speaks in the first person, and the whole Con- 
stitution is in his name, just, for instance, as was the dogmatic 
brief of the Definition of the Immaculate Conception.” 

“The Constitution purports to emanate from the Pope,” said 
Don Venanzio, “ but with the approbation of the Council—Sacro 
approbante Concilio. This is not an innovation, and does not 
deprive the decrees of their Conciliar character. The same form 
has been used for many centuries in those Gicumenical Councils 
which have been presided over by the Pope in person; such as 
some of the Lateran Councils, the third, fourth, and fifth, and 
those of Lyons, Vienne, and Florence. The voice, as it were, 
is the voice of the Council, and so of the whole Church, 
proceeding from the mouth of the Successor of St. Peter. I 
suppose, certainly, the form to show that the Pope does not 
derive his authority from the Council, and that he is the head 
and teacher of the whole Church; but it does not exclude the 
authoritative action of the Episcopate. At the end of the 
preamble of which I am speaking, there occur some other 
words which illustrate my meaning. The Pope there says that 
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the Bishops of all the world sit and judge together with him— 
Sedentibus Nobiscum et judicantibus universi orbis Episcopis. 1 
may as well go on with the rest of the sentence, because it 
answers the question which I was about to deal with when you 
interposed. The Pope declares that ‘the Bishops of the whole 
world, sitting and judging together with him—having been 
assembled together in the Holy Ghost in the present GEcumenical 
Synod by his authority—he has determined to profess and declare 
from the Chair of Peter in the face of all the saving doctrine of 
Christ, resting upon the Word of God, written or handed on by 
tradition, as he has received it, religiously guarded and truthfully 
expounded, from the Catholic Church, and proscribing and con- 
demning, by’the power given to him from God, the errors that 
are opposed to that saving truth.’* Here, you see, we have the 
two-fold end of the Constitution—for it is of this that we are now 
speaking—set forth. It is to declare the saving truth of Christ 
with authority—the authority which belongs to the Pope speaking 
in and with a legitimate General Council. It is also to proscribe 
and condemn, by the power given to him by God, the opposite 
errors. ‘The truth and the errors spoken of must be understood 
to have reference to those points which have been before 
mentioned in the preamble of which I shall speak in a moment. 
The foundation of the decree is the great treasure of the Church, 
the written or traditional Word of God, which the Church has 
always guarded with religious care and faithfully expounded. As 
to this I may add a further remark, in order to clear up a possible 
difficulty. There may be some forms of error which are opposed to 
truths, as to which truths some people, at all events, will tell you 
that they are not expressly but only implicitly contained in the 
depositum, and no one would now be found to deny the principle 
of a ‘development’ of Christian doctrine,’ though there may be 
different theories as to its explanation. ‘The Constitution speaks 
of this principle at the very end of its last chapter, after declaring 
that there can be no real contradiction between reason and faith, 
and that the Church is no enemy to the cultivation of human 
science. ‘The doctrine of faith,’ it says, ‘ which God has revealed, 


* “Nunc autem sedentibus Nobiscum et judicantibus universi orbis Epis- 
copis, in hanc (Ecumenicam Synodum auctoritate nostra in Spiritu Sancto 
congregatis, innixi Dei verbo scripto et tradito, prout ab Ecclesia Catholica 
sancte custoditum et genuine expositum accepimus, ex hac Petri Cathedra in 
conspectu omnium salutarem Christi doctrinam profiteri et declarare con- 
stituimus, adversis erroribus potestate nobis a Deo tradita proscriptis atque 
damnatis.” 

VOL. XIII. Cc 
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has not been proposed as a philosophical discovery for human 
minds to perfect, but delivered as a divine deposit to the Spouse 
of Christ, to be faithfully kept and infallibly declared. Hence 
that sense of the sacred dogmas is always to be retained which 
our holy Mother Church has once declared, nor must we ever 
recede from that sense, under the colour and pretext of any 
deeper intelligence. Let then intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, 
whether in individuals or in all men, whether in each one singly 
or in the Church, increase and make progress, great and powerful, 
as ages and generations roll on; but let the growth be always 
homogeneous, always in one and the same dogma, one and the 
same sense, one and the same meaning.* ‘These last words, 
as Signor Carlo will know well, are taken from a celebrated 
passage in Vincent of Lerins about development, which has 
already been quoted by the present Pope in that brief to which 
you just now referred, in which the Immaculate Conception was 
defined. 

“JT now come at last to the question which you asked some 
time ago, as to the purpose of the Council. The preamble may 
be considered as giving us the declaration of the Council on this 
head. It begins bya paragraph on the great usefulness to the 
Church of CEcumenical Councils in general, and of that of Trent 
in particular. ‘This hardly looks, I may remark in passing, as 
if those who speak thus were preparing to supersede and render 
nugatory the action of such assemblies for the future—an 
intention which has been imputed to them as involved in the 
definition of Papal Infallibility. The Son of God has always 
assisted His Church on earth, we are told, and in no way more 
manifestly than by means of (Ecumenical Councils. The fruits 
of these, but particularly of the Council of Trent, are then 
carefully enumerated. We may class these fruits under five great 
heads, and thus enable ourselves to meditate more profitably 
upon the results more or less similar in character which may be 
anticipated from the celebration of the great Council of our own 





* “*Neque enim fidei doctrina, quam Deus revelavit, velut philosophicum 
inventum proposita est humanis ingeniis perficienda, sed tanquam divinum 
depositum Christi Sponsz tradita, fideliter custodienda et infallibiliter decla- 
randa. Hinc sacrorum quoque dogmatum is sensus perpetuo est retinendus 
quem semel declaravit sancta Mater Ecclesia, nec unquam ab eo sensu, altioris 
intelligentize specie et nomine, recedendum. Crescat igitur et multum vehe- 
menterque proficiat, tam singulorum quam omnium, tam unius hominis, quam 
totius Ecclesize, zetatum ac seculorum gradibus, intelligentia, scientia, sapientia ; 
sed in suo dumtaxat genere, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, eademque 
sententia.” 
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times. First, we find the more accurate and fuller definition 
of sacred dogmas, and the condemnation and consequent repres- 
sion of the opposite errors. And, in fact, these theological 
results of the Council of Trent continue to the present day, and 
at the time when it was held they certainly restored and braced 
up, if I may so speak, the doctrinal teaching of the Church to 
such an extent that after that date Protestantism made no more 
advances in Europe. In the second place come the restoration 
and confirming of ecclesiastical discipline, the revival among the 
clergy of the spirit of piety and learning, the foundation of 
establishments for their education, and, as a result of the im- 
provement of the clergy, a great reform in Christian manners 
in consequence of the more careful instruction of the people 
and their greater frequentation of the Sacraments. Indeed, we 
have only to take up any book of history or life of a saint 
connected with the times just before the Tridentine period, to 
see how very much we have to be thankful for in these respects ; 
and the writer whom I have just been reading remarks on the 
prominence which is thus given to the intimate connection 
between the improvement of the clergy and that of the people. 
Multiply good priests, and we shall have the Catholic people 
thoroughly virtuous and faithful in their religion. Three other 
principal fruits are then added, which need no special explana- 
tion, namely, the closer union between the members and the 
visible Head of the mystical Body of Christ, and the accom- 
panying increase of strength to the whole Body; the multipli- 
cation of religious institutes, and the great impulse given to 
Christian zeal and enterprise in the propagation of the faith 
even at the cost of blood. These fruits, in fact, sum up in a 
certain sense the main outlines of the great Catholic revival 
which followed upon the Council of Trent, the gifts with which 
God consoled the Church after the falling off of so large a 
portion of Europe, and the special results of the labours and 
sufferings of the great army of eminent saints who have illumi- 
nated the world during the last three centuries. 

“After the enumeration of benefits derived from the last 
Council, the document we are speaking of goes on to mention 
the evils which have since crept in and multiplied, mainly in 
consequence of the resistance offered to the decrees of Trent by 
some persons, and of their neglect by others. These evils the 
Constitution classes under three heads. The first is the disso- 
lution of the Protestant heresies, as proscribed by the Council of 
Trent, into an ever-increasing number of sects, in consequence 
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of the bad principle of private judgment, the result of whieh 
dissolution has been the almost entire destruction of faith 
among a large number of Christians, and the denial even of the 
historical truths of the Bible, which was at first set up as the one 
single fountain and judge of Christian doctrine. The second evil 
embraces all that numerous brood of errors which may be ranged 
under the general names of rationalism and naturalism, and oppose 
themselves directly to the religion of Jesus Christ as a super- 
natural institution. Christ is banished from the thoughts, the 
life, the manners of the people, that reason and nature alone may 
reign. ‘The result is that these last are themselves denied. Men 
fall into the gulf of Pantheism, materialism, or atheism, and thus 
the rational nature of man itself, and even all rule of right and 
justice, is questioned, and the whole fabric of human society, 
which cannot exist without these principles, is attacked at its very 
foundations. Lastly, as a third great evil, the effect of these per- 
nicious errors outside the Church has been to weaken the piety and 
destroy the Catholic sense of many of her own children. | They 
have been led away by strange doctrines, have confounded 
nature and grace, human science and divine faith, and have thus 
incurred the danger of tampering with and corrupting the true 
sense of Christian doctrine. Thus we have had Jansenism and its 
kindred errors infecting the Catholic fold from the contagious 
example of the false doctrine of the Reformers, and false philo- 
sophy in a great many various shapes making progress even inside 
the Church as a sort of reflection and echo of the prevalent 
rationalism around her. 

“ After the description of the evils of the time, the Council goes. 
on to speak of the remedy to be opposed to them. The remedy 
lies in the proclamation of truth by the Church. It is her com- 
mission and her duty to bear witness to the truth to the end of 
time, a duty made incumbent on her by God, Who wills the salva- 
tion of all men and that they should come to the knowledge of the 
truth, and because Christ came to save what had perished, and to 
gather together the children of God whg were scattered abroad. 
She, the Church, has been appointed by God the mother and 
teacher of peoples, to raise up the fallen and support the faltering, 
to welcome those who return to her, to confirm and strengthen 
the good and guide them on to still higher things. This is a short 
account of the object of the Council, as given in the preamble 
and it points out or hints at the main truths which are dwelt on 
in the chapters which follow, and the main errors which are 
condemned in the canons which are placed after the chapters. 
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3ut you will hardly expect me this evening to enter upon these 
matters in detail.” 

“Perhaps you would tell us in general, Padre,” said Lloyd, 
‘what is the authority and what also is the general character of 
the Constitution of which you speak? I mean, whether it has 
gone far beyond any former definition of the Church, and 
whether it is thought to be severe or moderate in its way of 
dealing with the errors of the day ?” 

“T suppose,” said Don Venanzio, ‘that those parts of the 
Constitution which define and decree have the very highest 
authority that can be given to them. ‘The preamble itself is, 
of course, not a definition. ‘The Church does not define all that 
I have been telling you about (Ecumenical Councils, or the 
Council of Trent, its fruits, or the evils which have resulted 
from the neglect of its decrees among Catholics or their rejection 
by Protestants. But the chapters which follow are dogmatic and 
definitive, and so too, of course, the canons speak in the most 
formal and authoritative way. Nor, I suppose, can any further 
confirmation be wanting to these definitions and decrees. ‘They 
have been promulgated by the Supreme Pontiff himself, with 
the approbation of the Council. In other Councils the Pontifical 
confirmation would have to be sought. ‘Then as to the general 
character of the Constitution, though it condemns peremptorily, 
as we shall see, a great number of errors, still 1 cannot help 
being struck with its great prudence and moderation—if it is 
lawful to pass any such judgment on the act of the supreme 
authority of the Church. It is worth while to mention this, 
because we are sure to hear just the contrary said. ‘The 
language has been evidently chosen with great care, a good 
number of opinions which might perhaps have been con- 
demned have been left alone, and several collateral questions 
have been avoided. It is quite evident that the spirit which rules 
in the Council, even humanly speaking, is one of gentleness and 
consideration—not by any means the exclusive, rampant, over- 
bearing, truculent spirit which is always attributed to the Church 
by her enemies whenever she deals with error and those whom 
it has infected, and which is sometimes most unfortunately 
exemplified in the tone, language, and whole bearing and policy 
of a few of her advocates.” 

“Ves, I fear there has been a good deal too much of that,” 
said Kingshill. 

“‘Some people in London are quite furious,” said Lloyd. 
““There is an exasperation of feeling which appears to me to be 
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quite out of proportion to any real difference of opinion that may 
exist among Catholics. People on one of the two sides go about 
in society saying that this or that distinguished person who differs 
from them is no Catholic, and rejoicing in the prospect of the 
presumed ‘apostacy’ of others. I have heard people called more 
than half heretics for maintaining opinions which the Church has 
certainly not as yet branded as heretical. People are not content 
to put forward what they believe to be the truth, or to give their 
opinions as to the prudence of this or that policy, but they must 
needs fall foul of all who don’t feel called on to speak in exactly 
the same strain. Others don’t say as much as they think, in 
order not to identify themselves with the violent party. Alto- 
gether, the atmosphere is in what is called a highly electrical 
condition.” 

“Let us hope that the decisions of the Council,” said Kingshill, 
“which are sure to be always prudent, always moderate, always 
considerate, as well as always true, may set all the storms at rest. 
It is natural that people should be excited at a time like the 
present, but the voice of Peter and the Church has a stilling and 
soothing power.” 

“ There is nothing to fear,” said Don Venanzio, “if people will 
only follow the tone of the Council. Those whom you speak of, 
Signor Lloyd, do not mean all the harm that they do, and are 
probably never very much in the habit of guarding their language 
on any point. They remind me of the Apostles in the Gospel 
who did not know of what spirit they were. There may have 
been faults on both sides, no doubt. People must not be found 
fault with for professing what they believe, so long as they keep 
charity and are duly respectful to others. The worst of it is, that 
violent speaking and writing leave behind them wounds which do 
not so easily heal up. A year after the Definition which we all 
expect there will be no contrary thoughts in the minds of English 
Catholics, even among those who are not yet reconciled to the 
idea of the definition. But there may remain division of hearts, 
which may paralyze united and vigorous action—and for this 
those will be responsible, if there are any, who have maintained 
the cause even of the truth in the spirit of party and with a 
violence of language and want of forbearance unworthy of 
Christian controversy. I think people are hardly sufficiently alive 
to this danger. The evil is perpetuated by the same causes which 
gave it birth, Some time ago one of your most respected 
ecclesiastics pointed out the freedom with which personal letters 
were admitted into certain journals as a mistake which needed 
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correction. I don’t see the same kind of freedom in the best 
Anglican papers and their correspondents. We have lately had 
our attention drawn to the way in which the Catholics in a neigh- 
bouring country were split up some years ago into parties, very 
mainly on account of the immoderate language and polemical 
acerbity of one or two writers who had learnt their style in an 
un-Christian school. You Englishmen are perhaps not so easily 
provoked as your neighbours over the Channel, but on the 
other hand, the Catholics in this country are a small body, 
there has always been a tendency to break up into cliques, 
and you would probably suffer even more in proportion to 
your numbers than the Catholics abroad from the evil of which 
we are speaking, unless it were put down by the common-sense 
and strong feeling of the majority. You have the promise of a 
great future among you, but it may be easily spoilt by divisions. 
I don’t want to exaggerate, but consider how the world is falling 
into the hands, as it were, of English-speaking nations, and what 
a precious kernel of good the English Catholic body may be 
meant to be in the designs of Providence. England was never 
so ready to be influenced by the Catholics among her children 
as now, because there was never so great a thirst for truth or so 
great a sense of the failure of Protestantism and the dangers 
to which it leads. AMessis guidem multa, operarii autem pauci! 
But if they quarrel among themselves! It is often the case with 
men who have zeal and energy without prudence and self. 
restraint, to do far more mischief than good to a holy cause 
in this very way of giving offence by their self-assertion and 
rudeness of manner— faults which are carefully corrected or 
avoided by sensible advocates of any cause whatsoever. Let 
us hope that no attempt may be made to repeat among you 
the mistake which has done so much terrible mischief in the 
case I am speaking of, and that, if it be made, it may be put 
down with a strong hand in the interests of peace and of the 
Church.” 
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THERE are few Catholics in our time whose death has been 
felt with such deep and universal sorrow as that of the 
subject of these pages. Bishops and clergy, not in 
England only, but over a large part of the world, will 
have heard with heartfelt grief that Bishop Grant is no 
more. And not to the Catholic laity alone, from the 
highest to the lowest, but to hundreds outside the one 
fold, even to men in public offices, immersed in the turmoil 
of business, the news that the kind and considerate Bishop 
—who had a sympathy for every one’s sorrows, who was 
more ready to. give than others were to ask—is taken 
away from amongst us, has come as a pang to the heart. 
To many, the loss of such a friend as he was comes 
home as one of the great sorrows of a life, to be compared 
only with the loss of those nearest and dearest. 

A friendship of more than twenty-two years, and the 
possession of some knowledge which will be prized by 
those especially who were in the venerable English College 
at Rome during the time Dr. Grant was rector, must plead 
the writer's apology for venturing on what he might 
otherwise well hesitate to undertake. Bishop Grant was 
born in France, at Ligney-les-Aires, in the diocese of 
Arras, in 1816, on November 25, the feast of St. Catharine, 
to whom he always cherished a very special devotion. He 
was born in the army, his father being in the 82nd 
regiment, from which he retired as quartermaster some 
years before his death. In furtherance of his vocation 
to the ecclesiastical state, the future Bishop entered Ushaw 
College as a subject of the late Bishop Briggs, for whom 
through life he had the greatest affection. In the year 
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1836 he was sent to the English College at Rome to 
complete his studies, where it is needless to say his great 
abilities were soon evident. At the close of his career 
as a student, after the trying ordeal of a public “defension,” 
he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and not 
long after his ordination as priest, on November 28, 1841, 
became secretary to the late Cardinal Acton. How much 
his piety and abilities of the most varied kind endeared 
him to the Cardinal is best known to those who remember 
him in that capacity. Suffice it to say, that the confidence 
reposed in him by the Cardinal was unbounded, and that 
he left him the executor of his last will. 

As soon as Dr. Grant became known to the great men 
of the day, he won their esteem and admiration. His 
humility alone stood in the way of honours, which were 
even pressed upon him by Cardinal Lambruschini, then 
Secretary of State. The only use he made of the good-will 
manifested in so flattering a manner, was, by way of 
alleviation of the scrupulosity of Cardinal Acton, to obtain 
permission to see such State papers as were considered 
to be of a confidential nature. 

It was in 1844, on the appointment of Dr. Baggs, then 
rector of the English College, to the Vicariate-Apostolic 
of the Western District, that Dr. Grant succeeded to the 
office, which he held until his election by the Holy See to 
the Bishopric of Southwark. There indeed did he show 
himself as “fidelis servus et prudens quem constituit 
Dominus super familiam suam.” He found many debts 
pressing on the College, which were all discharged under 
his careful administration. At the same time the number 
of students on the College foundation was kept up, and 
their comfort and well-being thoroughly attended to. As 
a superior, the example of picty which he gave was only 
what all who have known him at any time can imagine. 
Watchful and strict as to essentials, he never worried his 
students by teasing and minute exactions. If reproof or 
counsel were needed, it was given firmly but always kindly. 
He loved to stimulate by kindness rather than by severity. 
We have heard him say, when, perhaps, he had been less 
severe than the occasion demanded—“ Memento Domine 
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David et omnis mansuetudinis ejus.” No superior had 
ever less of the spirit of the don than the Doctor, as we 
were wont to call him. His room was almost as much ours 
as his. He was our friend and companion. in joy and in 
sorrow. In sickness nothing could exceed his tender and 
watchful kindness. In our recreations and expeditions, 
especially during the vacations at Monte Porzio, his 
presence and participation in them were the completion 
of our enjoyment. There was none of the kill-joy about 
him, and yet he taught us to mingle practices of piety with 
our very recreations. What student of his day does not 
remember the De Profundis he used to suggest to ask the 
prayers of the Holy Souls for a fine day when starting on 
our expeditions? Many of those who were in the “Vene- 
rabile,” as we called the English College, feel how much 
they owe to the debating society, which was honoured 
on several occasions by the presence of distinguished 
men, amongst whom we counted with pride Dr. Newman. 
At our Thursday evening debates and Sunday evening 
essays, Dr. Grant gave us nearly always the pleasure of 
his presence and the advantage of his taking part in 
our discussions, as well as his acute though always good- 
natured criticisms on our literary efforts. 

The stormy times of 1848-9 brought many fears and 
anxieties to Dr. Grant and those under his charge. We 
could not but think of those former days of revolution 
which had caused the break-up for many years of the old 
College. But the Doctor, in spite of his well-known 
scrupulosity, was by no means faint-hearted. When the 
news came that the French expedition had landed at 
Civita Vecchia, anxious to save us from the horrors and 
confinement of.a siege, he sent us, on St. Mark’s Day, 
1849, to our country house at Monte Porzio, remaining 
himself with one student to look after the material 
interests of the College. He placed the Union-Jack just 
inside the College door, as a protection against any 
possible intrusion on the part of the Republic. All 
through the siege he remained at his post, and was more 
than once called to the military hospitals to assist English- 
men who had taken service under the Roman Republic. 
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We were accompanied in our exodus by Mgr. Cardoni, 
now Archbishop of Edessa, President of the Academia 
Ecclesiastica, and at that time professor of moral theology 
at the Roman seminary where we attended. Although 
we were without any superior (the senior student being 
charged simply with the direction of the servants of the 
house), the faithful observance by all of the rules and even 
implied wishes of our absent rector were often spoken of 
afterwards by Mgr. Cardoni. Of course it was only with 
great difficulty that we were able to keep up communi- 
cation with the city during the siege. Still, by means of 
a bold and trusty messenger, it was done. We managed 
to get even our supplies of groceries from time to time, 
although we often thought we saw famine ahead. News- 
papers, of course, were not to be thought of, but as the 
Doctor in Rome received them pretty regularly, he used to 
address to each of us in turn, to be publicly read, most 
amusing and cheerful letters, containing all the news he 
thought would interest us. At last, after more than two 
long and anxious months, during the last fortnight of 
which the rattle of musketry or the boom of the siege 
guns could be heard distinctly at any moment of the day 
or night, our separation came to anend. Right glad and 
thankful we were to get back to the Venerabile and the 
Doctor. 

Soon after this came the negotiations which imme- 
diately preceded the restoration of the Hierarchy in 
England, in which of course our interest was far in 
advance of our knowledge of what was doing. We feared 
we should lose our Rector as a consequence of the 
arrangements then in progress, but to our great joy we 
found the time had not yet come. But it was only a 
respite. One day, in June, 1851, the Rector came home 
from the Propaganda just in time to say Vespers and 
Compline with one of his usual companions in this duty. 
He was observed to be rather agitated, and went in a great 
hurry to the refectory without saying a word to any one. 
In the course of dinner he passed from his place to the 
first students’ table a piece of paper on which we read the 
following unpretending but most significant words— 
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The new dioceses have been filled up as follows :— 


Shrewsbury . ‘ - Brown. 
Salford . , ‘ ‘ Turner. 
Southwark  . ‘ Grant. 


The writer must acknowledge himself as accessory after 
the fact to a theft from the Rector of which the time for 
restitution had now arrived. Some years before, a gold 
chain had been presented to Dr. Grant by a lady who 
became a religious, with the expressed wish that it should 
serve to sustain his pectoral cross when he became a 
Bishop, as she anticipated would some day be the case. 
Now it is hardly necessary to say that the very thought 
of such a thing was at once repelled as a temptation by 
the good and humble Rector. There was reason to believe 
that in his hands the gold chain would remain but a very 
short time, and that the poor or the Madonna of St. 
Agostino would soon have the benefit of it. Accordingly, 
to protect the Doctor against himself, the chain was 
stolen, kept, and handed down from one student to another 
for several years. It was received by the writer, sealed up 
in a box, from a brother-student—now ‘a religious—and 
although on the departure of the latter for the mission 
the writer had no small difficulty in evading inquiry, the 
secret was preserved until the right time. 

After dinner then on that memorable day a meeting of 
the students was convened, and the chain once more saw 
the light. It was unanimously resolved that a gold cross 
should accompany the chain on restoration to its owner. 
That cross was worn by the Bishop to his dying day. A 
pious lady, now several years dead, whom he had received 
into the Church, provided the new Bishop with the 
necessary “ornaments” for his consecration, which took 
place in the English College Chapel on July 6th, Cardinal 
Fransoni being the consecrator. In the evening of that day 
the new Bishop, having paid his visit to the Limina 
Apostolorum, went out to Castel Gandolfo to receive the 
blessing of the Holy Father, who was staying there. Early 
the next morning he returned to celebrate in the College 
Chapel the Mass of the Translation of St. Thomas, 
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Before quitting Rome he sang his first Pontifical High 
Mass on the feast of St. Apollinaris, in the church of the 
Roman Seminary, and on the feast of St. Ignatius he sang 
Vespers at the Gest. Soon after this we, with our new 
superior, Dr. Louis English, who had been appointed pro- 
rector, went out to Monto Porzio, leaving the Bishop 
preparing to set out for England. He came out before 
he left for a day or two, and on Sunday, the last day of 
August, arrived the hour so sad for us all. What that was 
will be best told in the letter he wrote to us from Rome, 
whence he took his departure on September 2. Amidst 
silence and tears he passed out from amongst us. 


My DEAR FRIENDs,—Before I leave Rome, I must try to 
thank my dear students and Dr. English for their kindness and 
friendship towards their unworthy superior that was—henceforth, 
he hopes, their affectionate and grateful friend. 

We have passed through several years, some bright and some 
sorrowful, but in all of which I have been supported by the 
sympathy and the forbearance of my students, who have always 
endeavoured to put a kind interpretation upon acts that at the 
moment were not always intelligible to them. 

[ could not on Sunday say a word, and I could not even utter 
a selfish request for prayers from those whose faces I could no 
longer distinguish, but whose hearts were so eloquent in their 
silence and in their want of words. 

After such a length of time spent in a College, it may be 
supposed that I have gathered some lessons worthy of being 
delivered to my children and friends, but they are all comprised 
in two very simple things: an earnest request that the students 
will look to our dear Lady as their mother and as their teacher- 
Sedes Sapientia, and that they would look to prayer for every- 
thing, great or small, solemn or familiar, even through a De 
Profundis when they want a fine day for a M. Porzio expedition. 
But above all things be cheerful, for cheerful students stand well 
with their superiors, and are sure to love them. 

Pardon my bad example, and especially my scrupulosity. 

God bless you all, and especially help Dr. English and the 
superiors. 
Yours ever affectionately, 

THOMAS GRANT. 


Bishop Grant arrived in England personally known to 
very few, except to such as had met him in Rome. It 
did not take long, however, to find out what he was. 
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Such as he had been he continued to be, and the greater 
sphere he now entered on served but to give expansion 
and development to all his fine qualities of heart and 
mind. We have neither the intention nor the materials 
necessary to lay before our readers any detailed account 
of his episcopal life. The task belongs to other and 
more able hands. It is a truism to say that he won as 
soon as known the love of clergy and laity. His life 
was one of constant occupation, from which he allowed 
neither sickness nor fatigue to release him. In the work 
of his large diocese no difficulties appalled him. Although 
he looked to prayer for everything, great or small, his 
labours were unceasing. A correspondence, appalling in 
its extent, he kept up without the assistance of a secretary. 
And yet no one ever had to complain of neglect. Even 
during the worst times of his long illness he zvou/d answer 
letters, although with a lead pencil, often too apologizing 
for brevity. In spite of the pressure of multifarious 
business and of the encroachments his very popularity 
with all classes brought upon the hours of the day, those 
who sought him were never allowed to-feel themselves in 
the way. To any call of duty he was as prompt as the 
telegraphic needle is to the electric current. He was 
ready to go anywhere at any moment to give Confirmation 
if any one was likely to die without that Sacrament, 
whether a child at Norwood or a criminal about to be 
executed at Winchester. In dealing with public Depart- 
ments, his tact and conciliatory manners brought many 
difficult matters to a successful issue. To him, it may be 
said without exaggeration, the Catholic soldier owes nearly 
every religious advantage he enjoys. The more we think 
of all that he has been to us, the more bitterly shall we 
feel the loss we have sustained. But we must not forget 
the wearisome and painful agony that he has been released 
from. The last day of the Month of our Lady, to whom 
he was always so devout, was the last of his earthly sojourn. 
At an hour and a half after midnight on the Ist of June 
he breathed forth his pure and saintly soul into the hands 
of its Maker—that soul which we firmly believe he had 


never sullied by a serious wilful sin. 


J. V. 














Dr, Pewman’s Essay in aid of a Grammar 
of Assent. 


ill. 
THE treatise which, in the ordinary course of philosophy as now 
taught in our Catholic schools, immediately follows on that of 
pure logic, is called by some applied, by others special, by others 
again, mixed logic. I cannot help thinking that such nomen- 
clature under any of its forms is unfortunate ; because, first of all, 
it fails to give any true notion of the subject-matter, and because, 
in the next place, it tends to mislead the student by seeming to 
attribute to logic and the science of which I am speaking a sort of 
specific identity, which has no foundation in fact. However this 
may be, it is certain that modern scepticism, “and oppositions 
of knowledge falsely so called,”* have forced the philosopher to 
give a prominence and width of range to this treatise, which in a 
healthier state of human thought would have been unnecessary, 
and therefore useless. And I should accordingly be inclined 
to follow Galluppi, by arranging under two distinct sciences the 
various questions which it offers for solution. The first would 
treat of the origin of ideas; and might receive the name of 
Ideology given to it by the above-mentioned writer.t The second 
would treat of conceptual truth, its affections or properties, the 
media or instruments for its acquisition, and the criteria of its 
presence. 

There are matters specially appertaining to the first of these 
sciences about which I may have a word or two to say later on. 
But it is with the vital truths contained within the sphere of the 
latter that I am principally concerned in the present notice. For 
here I find the most serious difficulties to an acceptance of the 
new philosophical theory developed in the Grammar of Assent. 
I can conceive of no questions in the natural order whose 


* 1 Tim. vi. 20. 

+ “L’ideologia @ dunque la scienza dell ’origine delle idee” (Z/ementi di 
Filosofia, v. it., c. i., sec. i.). The second treatise Galluppi names /ogica 
mista. 1 do not think that he separates the respective subject-matter of the 
two with sufficient accuracy. 
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bearings are so extensive, whose import is so grave, whose 
solution is so momentous in its consequences, as that on which 
I propose to enter. For they crop up round the fountain of all 
human knowledge, and beset the pilgrim to the temple of wisdom 
at the very threshold of his journey. It is impossible then that 
any one, who realizes what is at stake, should not feel a heavy 
responsibility when he ventures on such ground. Here, if 
anywhere within the field of thought, calm sobriety of judgment 
and carefulness of expression are an imperative duty. I trust 
that I may never depart from the one or the other in the 
investigations which I proceed to institute. 

My mind has formed a concept, properly and distinctively 
such. In other words, it has pronounced judgment, or yielded 
assent. The expression may vary; the meaning, at least in 
what is purely speculative, is very nearly the same. I at once 
find myself in the presence of an all-absorbing question, which 
{ must determine, or my intellect will be paralyzed. What that 
question is will appear more plainly, if it may be allowed me to 
preface it with certain pro/egomena concerning the nature of rea/, 
as distinguished from /ggica/, truth. The latter has been suffi- 
ciently discussed in a former number, and has no direct bearings 
on the present inquiry. I can, therefore, safely pass it by. 

I begin then with the following propositions concerning the 
nature of truth, which may be considered as axiomatic in the 
teaching of the school. 

1. Truth has an essential relation with some intellect or other. 

2. The Divine Intellect is the measure of all truth directly or 
indirectly. 

3. The one object of the Divine Intellect is the Divine Nature ; 
so that in God subjective and objective truth are simply one, 
Himself. 

4. All created being is derivatively true, in its essential relation 
to the Divine Mind. 

5. Truth in created being is its actual correspondence with 
that Divine Idea, which is its measure and rule. This is called 
objective or ontological truth. 

6. Truth in possible being is the hypothetical correspondence 
with the Divine Idea, which would be its measure and rule, if it 
should exist. This also is included under odjective or ontologica/ truth. 

7. Truth in the created, and therefore human, intellect is the 
correspondence of the concept, formed by that intellect, with the 
being or object, which is its direct and immediate measure. This 
I call conceptual truth. It is also evidently subjective. 
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8. Therefore objective truth is, so to speak, midway between 
the Uncreated and created intellect. It is measured by the 
former; and, thus measured, becomes in turn the measure of 
the latter. As St. Thomas puts it—‘“ Ratio intellectus divini 
aliter se habet ad res, quam ratio humani intellectus. Intellectus 
enim humanus est mensuratus a rebus, ut scilicet conceptus 
hominis non sit verus propter seipsum, sed dicitur verus ex hoc, 
quod consonat rebus; ex hoc enim, quod res est vel non est, 
opinio vera vel falsa est. Intellectus vero divinus est mensura 
rerum; quia unaqueque res in tantum habet de veritate, in 
quantum imitatur intellectum divinum.”* 

9. Hence I conclude that conceptual truth consists in the 
correspondence of the judgment or assent, formed by the created 
intellect, with the object of such judgment. 

If this doctrine be true, as most undoubtedly it is, it is 
sufficiently plain that there is a relative and correlative in every 
judgment or concept of the mind—viz., the subject and the 
object, the thought and that which is thought about. Further- 
more, if I am ever to possess truth, my concept must, first of 
all, correspond with its object, for that object is its measure ; 
and then I must be conscious of such correspondence, not 
necessarily by a reflex act, but by a virtual affirmation of it in 
the concept itself. So that I have two distinct elements, and 
a necessary relation between the two, in every judgment I form. 
Not only so, but I must be conscious of that relation. Here 
then comes the great question in all its startling perplexity. 
Putting on one side, for the moment, the act of consciousness, 
I only know of the object, as it is said, zz and dy the subject. 
My sensitive or intellectual perception is all that I can reach. 
I have in my hands, so to speak, the representation; but as 
regards the object represented in itself I am quite in the dark. 
How can I judge of the truth of a portrait, when I have never 
seen the original? Comparison implies the acquaintance with 
the two terms of comparison ; and I can attain to one term only. 
Nay, what is more, how am I to be sure of the existence even 
of that unknown term? May not my judgments have as little 
objective reality as an act of the imagination or of the fancy? 
Is it not possible that I may be creating, what I fondly suppose 
to be a photograph of something else? Or if there be a real 
world outside me, and a hierarchy of truths living on in their 
unchanging light through a calm eternity, is either the one or 
the other present to me? Can I pierce the veil of darkness 


* tam, xeul, tads. Ch. tx, xvi, 153,03 =i. % O 
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which seems to hem me in on all sides? For all that concerns 
my sensible perceptions, have I any certainty that the theory 
of Malebranche and the Occasionalists may not be true, and 
that God may not be habitually playing on the faculties of my 
lower nature, pretty much as a Listz or a Hallé runs his fingers 
along the keys of a piano? And have I any security for the 
objective reality of the grand array of metaphysical truths, beyond 
the strength of my own conviction ? 

Thus the mind of man finds itself, so to speak, on the verge 
of one frightful precipice, with another facing it, and a fathomless 
ravine between. Nature, or rather nature’s God, had made an 
easy causeway, which bridged the abyss. The new philosophers 
have broken it down, because they were not present at its 
construction. Some have turned their back on the prospect, 
clothed themselves in mist, and, fancying themselves on the 
other side, built up their theory of the absolute. Others, hiding 
the opposite rock in cloud, have thereupon denied with stout in- 
credulity its existence, and offered the world their various theories 
of idealism. Others again have shut their eyes in despair, and 
professed to doubt the reality of all. Such is the stern revenge 
which nature takes on those who would dissect her with their 
scalpels, as though she were a corpse. God, the great Creator, 
has get bounds on the bold inquisitiveness of human thought. 
“Thus far shalt thou go,” He seems to say, “‘and no further.” 
If we will not assent to the constitution of our being, and take 
it. as a fact, but insist on comprehending the ow and the why 
and the wherefore of our spiritual energies ere we will consent 
to trust them, chaos opens before our feet, and the first step 
forward is an intellectual and moral suicide. 

But to resume. The question has been as yet only suggested, 
it has not been answered. Is there an answer? Are we pro- 
vided with any sufficient criterion of conceptual truth? Have 
we any means for ascertaining whether the judgment which we 
form corresponds with its object or no? In attempting to solve 
this momentous question, I shall only refer indirectly to the 
problem included in it as to the reality of the objects of sense, 
because it is not a point on which I can perceive any actual or 
probable difference of opinion between Dr. Newman and myself. 
But what follows will, I believe, supply sufficient premisses for 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

I begin then at once by asking, What is meant by a criterion ? 
If by that word is meant an infallible test of the truth of each 
individual concept in the natural order, and which every man of 
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sense can apply with an infallible success to each one of his 
judgments in every sphere of thought, I know of no such criterion. 
And I no more believe in its existence than I believe in a 
universal specific for every form and stage of disease. But I 
am as thoroughly convinced that there is a criterion by which 
a man may ordinarily, with sufficient care and attention, dis- 
tinguish the true from the false concept, or, in other words, may 
clearly and surely perceive why the predicate, as representative 
of its object, is truly affirmed to be or not to be an attribute of 
the subject, as representative of its object. By a criterion of 
truth, then, I understand with Father Pianciani, “that which 
makes us sure that we hold the truth, the means or rule, of 
which we must make use, in order to judge of what is true and 
distinguish it from the false.”* I wish to call attention to the 
words means, rule; because they suggest a distinction of criteria, 
which has been introduced by some philosophers who speak of 
the criterium quod and the criterium quo. ‘The criterium quod 
are the various media or faculties which nature has given us for 
the acquisition of conceptual truth. The criterium guo are the 
motive causes, the external rule or measure of a true concept. 
‘There is a notable difference between these two kinds of criteria. 
The one is subjective, the other principally objective. By the 
former, though not the object of cognition, we can form a true 
and certain judgment; the latter must be known in order to be 
of service. 

I have something to say about both; but I shall refer very 
briefly to the first kind of criteria, since the main purport of this 
investigation obliges me to dwell especially upon the second: 

I insist, then, upon the fact, that the natural faculties with which 
nature has provided us for the attainment of knowledge are in their 
way and to a certain extent true, though subsidiary criteria of con- 
ceptual truth. These faculties are in number three. Two of them 
may be called formal media for the acquisition of conceptual truth; 
the third, the material medium, forasmuch as its representations 
offer, as it were, material to the former, by means of which these 
latter may be able to form true concepts of sensible things. These 
three faculties are—wunderstanding, reason, sense. But how can 
these powers of the soul, these media of perception, become in 
any sense, however secondary, a criterium of conceptual truth ? 
They are purely subjective ; they are part of ourselves. And their 


* “ Chiamo criterio di veritd cid che ne far sicuri di possedere il vero. . . 
il mezzo o la regola, di cui dobbiamo far uso, a giudicare del vero e discer- 
nerlo dal falso” (Nuovi saggi Filosofici, p. 1. Rome, 1856). 
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perception of the object is their representation of it. “No one 
is a proper judge in his own cause.” How can we have any 
confidence in the decision? Nevertheless, I assert again that 
they are criteria, not indeed sufficient of themselves, but still most 
valuable in their own order. To explain my meaning I must 
borrow an axiom from Aristotle—an axiom founded in the 
common judgment of mankind, and which at once commends 
itself to the acceptance of every one whose mind has not been 
deformed by scepticism, or whose will is not bent on maintaining 
at all costs some favourite theory. That axiom is that nature has 
made nothing in vain. I find myself, without liberty of choice, 
constituted in a certain fashion, endowed with certain faculties, 
which are naturally provoked to action in presence of what we 
judge to be certain definite objects, and which we therefore call 
their Proper and specific object. ‘Thus, for instance, I have a 
faculty of vision. If an object with colour and external form is 
present to it, that faculty is spontaneously excited into energy. 
et a thrilling passage of Mendelssohn be played with the most 
consummate art and feeling, the sense of vision is unmoved, as 
though it were a stone. So, in like manner, if an axiomatic truth 
is duly set before the understanding, its adhesion is: spontaneous, 
unhesitating, irresistible. Set the same truth before the reason, it 
remains as quiescent as the sense of hearing would remain if it 
should be tempted with nosegays. And this is no_ partial 
phenomenon. ‘The law of order is universal, without exception. 
No man in his senses has ever yet dreamt of reading with his 
nose or of tasting with his ears. Again, each faculty is drawn by 
a resistless attraction towards its proper object, and feels complete 
rest and satisfaction in its possession. Such quiescence is a suffi- 
cient proof that the object which causes this result is the natural 
end of that particular faculty. Once more: the two intellectual 
faculties naturally hunger after truth under every form, and are as 
much under compulsion, in presence of their appropriate object, 
as the internal sense. The intellect is not free in its acts, and 
when it is called so, the epithet is an extrinsic denomination 
derived from a previous act of the directing and commanding 
will. It is not master, therefore, of its own action. The sufficient 
proposition of a truth is enough to force it to an assent, if left to 
its own native activity. If, then, these three faculties which 1 
have enumerated are interwoven in our natural constitution ; if in 
themselves they are not free, but, by a spontaneous energy- 
constant and unvarying in its tendency—awake to an act of union 
with one certain class of objects, whenever those objects present 
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themselves ; if they have an innate hunger, so to speak, for such 
union, then two things are plain. Those objects are respectively 
the proper, intended objects of each faculty ; and, what is more 
important, those objects must be real and true if the faculty is in 
health, duly disposed and unbiassed. If this were not the case, 
then we must of necessity admit the existence in ourselves of a 
natural desire which is vain and hollow, because by its constitution 
it is deprived of all hope of satisfaction. But this, Aristotle, 
relying on the judgment of sense and the universal testimony of 
mankind, treats as an impossibility.* Thus, then, we are able to 
perceive that the faculties above named, in their respective orders, 
contribute in no insignificant degree towards the constitution of a 
criterion of conceptual truth. ‘They are the means ordained by 
nature for its acquisition, and their spontaneous action is to a 
great extent a proof at once of the reality of the object, and of the 
truth of that representation of the object which constitutes their 
act of union with it. 

Here, however, I am pressed with a difficulty. All that I have 
said may be true, yet how is it possible to be assured of the 
existence of the object, and much more of the correspondence 
of the perception with that object, unless we can map out the 
process, give account of the genesis of the act, compare subject 
with object, and so consciously establish an equation between 
them? Here comes in .the scalpel again. If we cannot 
anatomize our body, even though it should cost us our life, it 
seems that we will not use it. How is it that we are so dead to 
our highest interests as to take nothing for granted in our mental 
constitution, to insist upon knowing all the arcana of our creation 
as the one condition on which we will consent to pursue our end, 
and thus attain to our perfection and beatitude? The necessity 
of our nature teaches us a more sober course. It exacts from us 
a blind acceptance of our actual constitution, and an implicit 
reliance on the faculties which are ours by possession, as a simple 
condition of life and of the enjoyment of its pleasures. I will give 
an example of what I mean. In the spring-tide our hearts are 
gladdened with the verdure of the budding trees. We gaze upon 
a larch and admire the bright greenness of its leaves. By instinct 
we attribute that colour to the leaf. Physical science steps in and 
tells us we are wrong. ‘That colour is a subjective sensation. It 
exists only in our soul. But is there no cause? Has that leaf of 
the larch no part in the production of such sensation? Yes, we 
are told, it has. Certain undulations of ether, which we call 


” bd c 4 , 4 ” - 
GOT sive xEvny xO LaTaiaY THY Opssiy (Ethic. Nic, 1. 1). 
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light, fall upon the plant, are partly absorbed or transmitted by 
the leaf, and the reflected waves, because among them waves 
of certain length preponderate numerically, produce in us the 
sensation of green. I ask if this undulatory theory is certain? 
It is acknowledged that there is no absolute certainty in the 
matter. I further ask how, and by what secret virtue, those 
Jascieuli of rays are partially absorbed? No certain answer. 
I ask, again, why such a combination of rays of given length 
should cause the sensation of white light, while a portion only 
of those rays produces the sensation of colour? No answer. Yet 
again I ask, why should these undulations of ether of a given 
length produce the sensation of green rather than of red? 
Finally, no answer. All is uncertain. We are here, as elsewhere, 
surrounded by mysteries ; more particularly if we go further, and 
try to discover the connection between the ocular impression and 
the sensible perception. Do I then disbelieve in green leaves ? 
Do I refuse to rejoice in their beauty ? Does not nature force me 
to act on the belief that they ave green leaves, spite of all theories 
of light and optics, and the doubt and uncertainty that surround 
them ? We cannot go beyond our tether. There is no philosopher 
that has ever lived—and most probably the world will never see 
such in the times to come—who has penetrated so far into the 
workshop of nature as to be able to explain the process by which 
a small dry seed develops into a blade of wheat. Do we there 
fore refuse to eat our daily bread? No chemist has yet informed 
us what is that particular quality by means of which quinine can 
master a fever, or digitalis affect the action of the heart. Yet we 
accept the attested fact, and use the one or the other, as occasion 
may require. We trust our faculties in their natural exercise, 
simply because such exercise ¢s natural. The proof of their 
veracity is to be found in the fact that they form an essential 
constituent of our being, and that their action is spontaneous 
and constant in presence of their proper object. 

3ut it may once more be urged that I have not attempted as 
yet to answer a difficulty which I embodied myself in the 
proposition of the question now under discussion, and which, 
for the convenience of the reader, I will re-state. The object of 
thought is not present to the mind ; how, then, can you ever be 
sure that the intellectual representation corresponds with it? My 
answer is that I emphatically deny the truth of the statement on 
which the difficulty is built. The object always either is or has 
been present to the mind. I can only conceive of one class of 
objects in whose case this would not be all but universally 
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admitted. I allude, of course, to those objects which are revealed 
to us by the senses. So I hope it may be allowed me to pause 
while I explain why, in their case also, there is an immediate 
presence in the intellect. -I hold, of course, to the old and 
approved doctrine that no one thing can act upon another unless 
it be in somefsort present to that other. But setting this principle 
on one side, I affirm, first of all, that there is always union of a 
nature peculiar to the respective faculties between each sense and 
its object. To take the sense of vision, because in its case the 
existence of such union is not at first sight so plain. Is there not 
direct communication between the visible object and the inner 
sense which, as a faculty of the soul, is present in the eye as 
elsewhere? Do not those pencils of undulatory ether—to adopt 
the language of modern science—modified by that object and 
reflected by it to the eye, impinge upon the retina, and form that 
image, by and through which the inner sense perceives the 
corporeal being presented before it? But, you will say, the 
inner sense perceives the image, not the thing. I do not believe 
it, and the common-sense of mankind, and a natural instinct 
within us to judge otherwise, support me in my incredulity. But, 
even were it so, still there is immediate presence. For the inner 
sense is indistant from the image, and the image, by unbroken 
connection, is indistant from the object. Of course I do not 
mean that a mountain, for instance, gets actually into the eye, nor 
is this necessary for sensible presence.* At least, it may be urged, 
the intellect directly intues the sensible perception, which excites 
it to activity, not the external reality itself. Here again I must, 
in accordance with the old teaching of the schools, express my 
entire dissent. The sensible perception, or Ahanfasma, as it Is 
called, awakens the intellect into activity, I own, and gives it its 
direction. Nay more, it may be truly said that, after a certain 
sort, the understanding intues the external object through the 
phantasma, as through a lense which modifies its vision. But it 
is the outside thing that it directly contemplates. Indeed, the 
phantasma has to be purified before it can be of any use ; and 
what the understanding conceives primarily and by its own native 
virtue, is that which only exists potentially in the phantasm, to 
wit, the nature or essential constituents of the object, very dimly 
and imperfectly, it may be, but truly represented by the intellec 


* There is a very subtle, interesting, and most beautiful discussion of the 
nature of presence to be found in a letter by Father Newman to Dr. Fausset, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. I have not a copy of the work at 
hand, or I should have quoted certain passages for the benefit of the reader. 
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tual cognition, and which is the germ and foundation of a universal 
formally so called. A child will teach us so much when, looking 
out upon some sensible being, it calls it a thing, and unconsciously 
expresses thereby a universal of such gigantic periphery that it 
takes its place among the transcendentals. Afterwards, indeed, 
the intuition becomes gradually less extensive, and, in proportion, 
more comprehensive of the object. But, all through, the eye of 
the intellect is fixed on its specific nature and constituents as 
such. However, I have dwelt too long upon this branch of the 
question—long enough to have shown, as I trust, that the faculties 
themselves which we use in the acquisition of knowledge are, to a 
certain extent, criteria of conceptual truth. 

+ But I freely own that by themselves they are not enough. The 
senses, one and all, may be out of order, and their perceptions 
become in consequence occasions of error to the _ intellect. 
Neither the intellect nor the reason are infallible; and we all 
know, by experience of ourselves and of others, into how many 
errors they may be led by the influence of prejudice, of a morbid 
imagination, of wrong teaching, and by the misdirection of a 
stubborn will. Is there any other criterion of conceptual truth, 
a safer and more trustworthy measure? I am here, as my readers 
will perceive, inquiring, not for special criteria for particular 
classes of cognition or perception, but for a criterion of universal 
application. Is there such a measure, or rule? I think there is. 
But here at the outset I must remark that if I am required to 
produce a subjective criterion, by which the individual intellect 
may be able to assure itself of the truth of each and every one of 
its concepts, I own at once that I cannot do it. To assert the 
existence of such a criterion would be to vindicate to the human 
race the gift of infallibility. And I have seen no reason as yet for 
adding this article to my philosophical creed. But an objective 
criterion there is, the motive cause of all knowledge, the mother 
of science, the sole genuine fountain of all certainty, which is a 
tower of strength to us in our intellectual struggle for the posses- 
sion of truth. How, being objective as it is, it is of such service 
to us in determining the precise value of our ideas, will appear 
later on. 

It will be asked, What is this universal criterion? I answer, 
Evidence. And by evidence I understand the clearness or intelli- 
gibility of the object. There are certain truths presented to the 
mind, which are suffused with a light peculiar to themselves, as 
we all know. Thus the propositions, 7wo and two make four ; 
/ exist; There is a world outside me; The sun shines; The French lost 
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7 
the battle of Waterloo; Pekin is the capital of China; Murder is a 
crime—are all evident, though the evidence is of a kind varying 
according to the respective nature of these truths, as we shall see. 
One and all are clothed with a clearness, innate or derivative, 
which compels the understanding, if it be in a normal state and 
left to itself, to yield its assent. This criterion is called the motive 
of assent, because it alone moves the mind to form its judgment. 
It has received likewise the name of formal object of cognition— 
object, because it requires to be known in order to become motive- 
cause ; formal, because it informs the material object with its 
light, and thereby gives it an aptitude and proximate capacity for 
attracting the understanding to itself. Some astronomers have 
told us that there are stars whose light has not yet reached this 
earth. The theory has, I believe, been somewhat damaged by 
recent investigation. But, whether true or false, it will serve 
equally well for an illustration. For those stars, as yet unknown 
to us, if there be such, exist now and have existed since the 
creation. Yet they are not evident to the human eye, because 
their light shines not over the world. In like manner there may, 
nay there must be, a vast galaxy of truths, familiar perhaps to 
angelic intelligences, of which we know nothing; and other 
constellations in the spiritual firmament, comprehended by 
angels, but dimly perceived by us. Why is this? The common- 
sense of mankind gives for answer, that these truths may be 
evident to others, but their evidence has either not reached the 
human intellect at all, or shines so dimly on it that in its eye they 
are mere nebulz— 
Like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

It is plain then that I cannot agree with either Father Pianciani* 
or Balmez,t in limiting evidence to the necessary and eternal 
truths of the understanding ; much less can I admit with these 
authors that evidence is subjective only, a certain modification, or 


* “Ta verita non dee confondersi colla certezza, né colla fersuasione, o 
colla evidenza. La veritd e oggetiva ed assoluta, esiste in se fuori del nostro 


intelletto, . . . Mala certezza, la persuasione, e la evidenza sono soggettive, 
ed esistono nel nostro intelletto . . . L’evidenza cosi intesa é certezza 
intuitiva, non & Ja certezza di coscienza . . . néé la certezza fondata nell’ 


altrui testimonianza ” (Nuovi saggi Filosifici, p. 4). 

+ ‘‘El principio de contradiccion, 4 mas del caracter de universalidad y 
necesidad con que se distinguen las verdades de evidencia” (Filosophia 
fundamental, t.i., 1. i, c. xxi., n. 215, p. 145. Paris, 1852). ‘* Evidente es 
lo mismo que visto con claridad, que ofrecido al enntendimiento de una 
manera muy luminosa”’ (dédem, c. xxii., n. 221, p. 148). 
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quality of a concept. If this latter assertion were true, our last 
hope of discovering a universal criterion would be disappointed, 
evidence would be confounded with certitude, and there would be 
nothing whatsoever to unite the subjective with the objective, or 
to verify the former by the help of the latter. I consider it to be 
contradicted by personal experience, the common consent of 
mankind, and by a careful analysis of human thought. Very 
much the same may be said of the other proposition, namely, 
that evidence is concerned only with necessary and eternal truths. 
It is obvious that, in the comparatively straitened limits by which 
I am necessarily bound, I could not enter upon the reasons 
which have led me to these conclusions. And it would moreover 
be foreign to my purpose, which has been throughout simply to 
expose the principles which lie at the foundation of the science of 
conceptual truth, as I understand it, in order to explain the 
difficulties which I have to certain propositions in the Grammar 
of Assent bearing upon the subject. 

I proceed therefore to state at once that objective evidence is 
of three kinds. I omit of set purpose sensible evidence, that is, 
the clear perceptibility of the external object presented to any of 
the senses, because the nature of my inquiry leads me to speak 
only of assents. Limiting myself therefore to intellectual evidence, 
I say that the object of my thought may be so clearly intelligible 
as that I cannot conceive the possibility of its being otherwise 
under any conceivable circumstances. Thus, ¢hat two and two 
make four is a truth, which is at once so apparent and so neces- 
sary, when set before the mind, that we can imagine nothing 
which could ever weaken or endanger its eternal supremacy either 
in the past or the future, in the actual or the possible. Ask any 
one, in fact, whose reason is sufficiently developed, and whose 
candour of mind has not been paralyzed by love of paradox or 
infatuation for a self-created theory, whether two and two make 
four? He will answer, ‘‘Certainly.” Carry on the catechism. 
“Why do you say, certainly?” “Because it is evident.” “ But 
why is it evident?” “Because it is impossible to imagine that it 
can be otherwise. It is plain as the sun.” “ Yes, it may be as 
plain as the sun to you, but might it not be quite as plain to an 
angel that two and two make five?” “Nonsense; the man is 
mad!” I think that this would be the language of common-sense 
in whatever quarter of the world you might think fit to seek it. 
And the like may be said of the great principle of contradiction— 
The same thing cannot at the same time be and not be. So again, 
given a sufficient knowledge of the terms, and abstracting from 
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the question of an objective correspondence with the subject of 
the judgment, in other words, of the existence of God, the same 
may be said of these propositions, God, if He exists, is infinitely 
perfect, God, if He exists, can neither deceive nor be deceived. For 
these and similar instances the evidence is called metaphysical. 
Metaphysical evidence then is the property of truths, which are 
supreme in the great hierarchy, its noblest and most ancient ; for 
they are as eternal as God, unchanging, necessary, essential. 
They reach nearest to the throne of Wisdom, and are inundated 
with the light of Him Who is the Light—that Word spoken by an 
eternal generation in the bosom of the Father, Zux vera, gue 
illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum—“ The true 
Light, which lighteneth every man who cometh into this world,” * 
alike in the natural and the supernatural order. 

But again ; there are truths which have an evidence peculiar to 
themselves, and of a lower order than that which I have been 
just considering. And this evidence is biform in its character ; a 
circumstance which, owing most probably to the small circum- 
ference of my reading, I have never seen stated or acknowledged. 
Yet it is of some considerable importance. For, first of all, this 
kind of evidence illumines a fact of nature as being a fact. It is, 
because it is; and is known to be, because it is. For instance, 
The world exists; The magnet attracts iron, The ocean has generally 
a regular ebb and flow; The moon shines at night; I have been 
working out in my mind the theory of causation. And again it 
illumines an event which is future, but which will take place in 
the regular operations of nature. Thus, Zhe sun will rise to-morrow 
morning before four; This year, on December 22nd, there will be a 
total eclipse of the sun, visible as a partial eclipse at Greenwich ; This 
year, on September 30, there will be an occultation of Saturn by the 
moon ; On the 15th of this month, at five minutes to four in the after- 
noon, it will be high water at London Bridge; All men living must 
die. The evidence for the future occurrence of these phenomena 
depends, in ultimate analysis, on the uniformity and order of the 
laws of nature, and on the constant and necessary operation of 
second causes in the visible creation. In all these and similar 
instances the evidence is called Ahysicad. 

I wish to call the especial attention of the reader to the funda- 
mental distinction between the two species of evidence which | 
have already enumerated. In the former there is no conceivable 
limit or condition. All truths which are metaphysically evident are 
subject to no will, to no possible change. God cannot change 

* St. John i. 8 
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them: for this would be to change Himself, the infinite and 
unchanging Truth. But /hysical evidence, under either of its 
forms, is conditioned. It is subject.to the free-will of God. The 
supreme Lawgiver may suspend, or even, if He pleases abrogate 
His own law. And as regards the second class of evident physical 
truths, we have little difficulty in owning the justice of the distinc- 
tion. For when I judge that the sun will rise to-morrow, or that 
there will be an occultation of Saturn in September, or an eclipse 
of the sun in December, I always understand an implied 
condition, namely, unless God wills to change the ordinary course 
of nature, or to bring the present creation, with its constant ebb 
and flow of action and life, to a close. ‘There would probably be 
no eclipse of the sun in December, if it should happen that the 
Archangel’s trumpet should proclaim the end of time and the 
beginning of a new heaven and a new earth in September. For 
the transformation may be accompanied by great changes in the 
laws of nature. But when we come to the consideration of 
present or past facts of nature, such as the existence of the world, 
the attractive power of the magnet, the setting of the sun last 
evening, the possible interference of the Divine Will is not so 
apparent. A fact is a fact, and God cannot change it. He 
cannot make that the same thing should have taken place and yet 
not have taken place. And the reason is, because to do so would 
be a metaphysical absurdity, a Violation of the fundamental 
principle of contradiction ; a lie given to the absolute truth. And 
God cannot contradict Himself. _ This is true; and, so far as the 
actual order is concerned, such physical evidence is as uncon- 
ditioned as metaphysical. But, nevertheless, in the Aosstble order 
it is not so. Antecedently to the existence of the fact, that 
phenomenon was subject to the free-will of the great Creator. If 
He had willed so, the world might never have existed, the magnet 
might never have had its attractive force, there might have been 
no law of gravitation, or in the particular instance He might have 
suspended the physical law, and introducéd a miracle. In few 
words, the truths of physical science are contingent in every ca 
metaphysical truths are, on the other hand, necessary in eve 
case. We cannot conceive the possibility of change in th 
regard. 

Once more: there are truths illumined by a yet lower sort ¥ 
evidence, which nevertheless are evident in their own ordé. 
And this evidence, modified according to the nature of the 
material object which it, as it were, informs, resolves itself into 
three kinds ; of which by far the most important is the last. For 
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first of all, it illumines a past or present fact. Thus, Zondon is the 
capital of England; The [rish Church Bill has received the royal 
assent, and has become law; The new Houses of Parliament were 
designed by Barry; Dickens is bringing out a new serial—are all 
evident propositions to such as have had, or have, immediate 
cognizance of the facts. I am excluding for the present truths 
which we accept solely on the authority of others. Such evidence 
may in some sort become Physica/; yet we shall see that there is, 
even in these and similar instances, a broad line of distinction 
between the two kinds. However, I am free to confess that 
under the circumstances which I have supposed, the evidence 
would be as clear and immutable in the actua/ order as that 
which I have assigned to the first class of physical truths. For 
the reason is precisely the same in both cases. What was, or is, 
must have been or be, because it was or is. There is no power, 
actual or conceivable, which can destroy a fact, or make that 
what was, or is, should never have been. 

I pass on therefore to other truths (for so they may, if after- 
wards verified, be called even now, since they already exist as 
truths in the prescience of God), which are as yet future. Thus, 
The University Tests Bill will eventually become law; Mr. 
Newdegate will never write another “ Hudibras ;” The English will 
not willingly yield Gibraltar; Sir Edwin Landseer will not con- 
tribute to the caricatures of “Punch” or “ Witl-o’-the-wisp;” The 
Indian races will soon be extinct in America—are propositions 
which are severally illumined with a sort of evidence of their own, 
when duly brought before the intellect and understood. 

The evidence which illumines each of these classes of judg- 
ments is called mora/, and is more conditioned than even physical 
evidence. For not only does the will of God intervene, but the 
free-will of man likewise. If men of the olden time had chosen 
otherwise than they did, London would never have been built. 
And certainly if God had willed to leave England without an 
inhabitant, or to turn off the tide of advancing population from 
its shores, there would have been no artificers to build it. And so 
for the rest. The judgments de futuro, which belong to the second 
class, need no comment ; for it is at once clear that they depend 
for their verification on the ‘free agency of man. 

But when we speak of moral evidence, we ordinarily refer to 
quite a different class of judgments. I have already hinted that 
the intellect does not assent to an object without a motive; that 
motive is itself the formal object. The intrinsic motive is always 
the evidence or intelligibility of the truth itself which is proposed. 
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But there are certain judgments to which the understanding 
firmly adheres, which can boast of no intrinsic evidence, so far as 
concerns the particular understanding which accepts them. Thus, 
I am quite sure that there is such a city as Pekin, and that it is 
the capital of China, though I have never seen it. I am also sure 
that Aristotle, Thucydides, Czsar, Cicero, Dante, Racine, have 
lived on this earth, and have written the works which are 
attributed to them. I am quite convinced that there was once a 
great fire in London, that there was a gunpowder plot in the reign 
of James I., and that Louis XVL., with his wife, were murdered 
in the French Revolution. I am as certain that there are vast 
prairies in America as I am that there is a Tower of London, 
though I have never seen the former. And if I were asked why 
[ am so sure of these facts, my answer would be, it is quite 
evident that they must be true. And if any one should further 
inquire why it is evident, I should be inclined to reply that so 
many different persons have borne witness to these facts, that it is 
morally impossible to suppose either error or deceit in the 
witnesses, more especially as matters of this sort are objects so 
easy of perception. In all these cases the evidence is extrinsic ; 
because the motive or formal object of the judgment is the 
conspiring evidence of human testimony. Hence it is easy to see 
why such evidence is strictly and pre-eminently mora/; since the 
motive, which is the principal.object of the understanding, 
depends entirely upon the free-will of man, who can lie or speak 
the truth, as he pleases. How, under such apparently discou- 
raging circumstances, we can have at times evidence properly so 
called, is a point which will occupy me later on, when I come to 
treat of Dr. Newman’s examples. 

I have one word more to say about ezidence considered 
universally and in the abstract. When an object shining with this 
light of intelligibility presents itself before the intellect, and 
awakens it to an act of adhesion, to an assent, or judgment, the 
concept is irradiated with the shining brightness of the object, 
and is said to be itself evident. Consequently the word is 
frequently used in common parlance in this subsidiary sense. 
But I contend that evidence is primarily objective; and when it is 
considered as subjective, the term is used metonymically, or at the 
best analogically. 

+ There is a peculiar affection of the mind which corresponds 
exactly with evidence, as the effect corresponds with the cause. I 
allude to what is called certainty or certitude. By certitude I 
understand, wnchangeableness of cognition; and by a certain concept 
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I should say that we mean, a firm adhesion of the mind to its object 
without any fear of error. From these definitions it is plain that I 
consider certitude to be, in its principal signification, subjective. 
Moreover, if there be any truth in these same definitions, it is a 
great mistake to suppose that formal certitude is to be found only 
in the vefex act. It essentially consists, Aoszfive/y, in the firmness 
and immutability of adhesion ; zegative/y, in the absence of any 
fear of error. It is not necessary to its formal existence in the 
concept, that the mind should be explicitly conscious to itself by 
a new judgment of the certitude which is there. This would be 
to have certitude of our certitude, not simply to be certain. And 
such certitude would directly affect the previous concept objec- 
tivized, not the primary object of assent. Furthermore, in the case 
of the majority of men, the effort to attain it would be compara- 
tively useless, and undeniably dangerous ; the first, because there 
is a direct consciousness in the case of every action of the soul, 
which is amply sufficient for all who are not students of 
philosophy ; the second, because owing to the absence of intel- 
lectual habits in the minds of the common run of men fitted for 
the prosecution of the inquiry, it is more than probable that the 
effort after reflex, would result in the loss of direct, certainty. 
And here is the place for exposing the first difficulty connected 
with the subject of conceptual truth which has perplexed me in 
the theory evolved in the Grammar of Assent. Dr. Newman 
seems to limit certitude, properly so called, to this reflex act of 
which I have just spoken. I quote his words: “When a man 
says he is certain, he means he is conscious to himself of having 
that specific feeling” (p. 196). Again, “The simple and direct 
perception of things has its own great satisfaction; but it must 
recognise them as realities, and recognise them as known, before 
it becomes the perception and has the satisfaction of certitude” 
(p. 198). Hence he concludes in another place: ‘Great numbers 
of men must be considered to pass through life with neither 
doubt nor, on the other hand, certitude (as I have used the 
words) on the most important propositions which can occupy 
their minds.” And in accordance with this theory he calls dérect 
certitude material or interpretative, while formal certitude he 
reserves for the reflex act (p. 204). I do not at all feel sure 
however that I may not have misunderstood my author. For 
elsewhere he says, ‘‘ When then it” (the human mind) “ becomes 
possessed of a truth, what is to dispossess it? But this is to be 
certain” (p. 214). And again, still more explicitly: “Let us 
understand by certitude, as I have explained it, nothing more 
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than the relation of the mind towards definite propositions” 
(p. 221). This I could readily accept, if for “the relation” I was 
allowed to substitute ‘‘a certain affection,” and for “ definite 
propositions,” “apparent truths.” So, once more, the following 
sentence seems to tend in the same direction: “Certitude is a 
moral state” (p. 337). It is not therefore, so at least these 
passages seem to imply, the mind’s reflex judgment on a mental 
state. Lastly, this great writer seems to express the doctrine 
which I have been maintaining with yet greater clearness in the 
following passage: “Certitude is not a passive impression made 
upon the mind from without, by argumentative compulsion, but 
in all concrete questions (nay, even in abstract, for though the 
reason is abstract, the mind which judges of it is concrete) 7 zs 
an active recognition of propositions as true,* such as it is the duty 
of each individual to exercise for himself at the bidding of reason, 
and when reason forbids, to withhold. And reason never bids us 
be certain except on an absolute proof; and such a proof can 
never be furnished to us by the logic of words, for as certitude is 
of the mind, so is the act of inference which leads to it” 
(pp. 337, 338). Of course, after what has been said in a former 
notice, I cannot endorse what is implied in the latter part of the 
sentence. But this is not the place for opening up an old 
difficulty. What I wish to call attention to is this; that Dr. 
Newman, if I understand him rightly, gives the great weight of 
his authority to my assertion, that certitude is an active recog- 
nition of propositions (the objects proposed) as true. It is not 
then the reflex judgment of that active recognition. But on the 
other hand, I find a passage elsewhere which runs thus: “ It (that 
is, certitude) is a feeling of satisfaction and self-congratulation, of 
intellectual security, arising out of a sense of success, attainment, 
possession, finality, as regards the matter which has been in 
question” (pp. 196, 197). Here the idea of a reflex act seems to 
be intended; and the object of the act is no longer the unalter- 
able adhesion of the intellect to the truth, but the feeling of satis- 
faction, &c., which Dr. Newman describes as being in a certain 
sense the form of certitude ; but which I should be inclined to 
call its result or fruit, or rather—if it may be allowed me to speak 
of this affection of the mind under the metaphor of a fruit—its 
bloom. This seeming divergence puzzled me at first ; but I think 
I cannot be wrong in my surmise that in the last quotation Dr. 
Newman was only intending to give what is called an accidental 
definition. Whether he differs from me, or no, in what I have 


* The italics are my own. 
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advanced on the subject of certitude, I still find it difficult to 
determine. But I think I do not err in supposing that Dr. 
Newman supposes formal certitude to consist in the reflex act ; 
and if so, I cannot agree with him. 

There is one more remark which it is necessary to make on 
certainty in general. Locke observes that “ general certainty is 
never to be found but in our édeas.”* Here he is speaking ex 
professo of universals. But a little before he says more explicitly 
— Certainty of truth is, when words are so put together in pro 
positions as exactly to express the agreement or disagreement of 
the zdeas they stand for, as really it is” (he evidently refers to 
moral truth, or what we should call veracity). ‘Certainty of 
knowledge is, to perceive the agreement or disagreement of édeas 
as expressed in any proposition. ‘This we usually call knowing or 
being certain of the truth of any proposition.”+ Without entering 
into the question as to the philosophical accuracy of these state- 
ments, it is evident that Locke considers certainty to be purely 
subjective, and the concomitant of a direct act of cognition. And 
I agree with him so far, that in its primary and proper signification 
it undoubtedly is subjective. Yet, as evidence, though funda- 
mentally objective, is often applied in a secondary sense to the 
subjective consent, so certainty, though fundamentally subjective, 
is often applied to the object of the concept. “Nothing, indeed, is 
more common in ordinary conversation than the phrase, “You may 
take that for a certain fact,” and other phrases of a similar nature. 

This remark leads me back to an’observation which I have 
made before, namely, that certainty corresponds exactly with 
evidence, as effect corresponds with cause. ‘There is a perfect 
correllation existing between them. As is the evidence, so will be 
the certainty ; and as there are kinds and degrees of evidence, 
so there will be kinds and degrees of certainty. Consequently 
there is metaphysical certainty, which is absolute, unconditioned, 
necessary ; there is physical certainty, which is conditioned by the 
will of God ; and there is mora/ certainty, which is conditioned 
by the will of God remotely and by the will of man proximately. 
And such condition in both cases is virtually present in the act of 
adhesion. Metaphysical evidence is the strongest, moral the 
weakest ; although the latter, as we shall see, can sometimes equal 
physical certainty, just as moral evidence can sometimes equal 
physical evidence. And here is another difficulty which confronts 
me in the philosophy, as I understand it, which is developed in 
the Grammar of Assent. For Dr. Newman expressly teaches, on 
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the contrary, that there are no such degrees. In order that the 
quotation I am about to make may be the more clear to the 
reader, let me remind him that Dr. Newman identifies formal 
certitude with complex assent (p. 203), and material certitude with 
simple assent. The former is reflex, the latter direct (ch. vi., s. 2). 
An assent, therefore, is a certain judgment. Bearing this in mind, 
let us see what the illustrious author has to say on the question of 
degrees of assent, or certitude. These are his words—“ Next, 
passing on to Assent, I observe that it is this variation in the 
mind’s apprehension of an object to which it assents, and not any 
incompleteness in the assent itself, which leads us to speak of 
strong and weak assents, as if assent itself admitted of degrees. 
However, characteristic as it is of assent to be thus in its 
nature one and indivisible, and thereby essentially different from 
Inference, which is ever varying in its strength,” &c. (pp. 35, 36). 
Again — ‘‘Can there be a better illustration than this passage 
supplies of what I have been insisting on before, viz., that, in 
teaching various degrees of assent, we tend to destroy assent, as 
an act, of the mind, altogether?” (p. 167). “I find numberless 
cases in which we do not assent at all, none in which assent is 
evidently conditional, and many, as I shall now proceed to show, 
in which it is unconditional, and these in subject-matters which 
admit of nothing higher than probable reasoning. If human 
nature is to be its own witness, there is no medium between 
assenting and not assenting” (pp. 168, 169). “Again, when we 
carefully consider the matter, it will be found that this increase or 
decrease of strength does not lie in the assent itself, but in its 
circumstances and concomitants. . . . Such strength is 
adventitious and accidental. It may come, it may go; it is 
found in one man, not in another ; it does not interfere with the 
genuineness and perfection of the act of assent” (pp. 177, 178). 
Now that it may become perfectly plain to what extent I feel 
compelled to differ from Dr. Newman in the theory enounced in 
these and similar passages, and to what extent I am gladly in 
accord with him, I notice that there is a double element in the 
definition which I have given of conceptual certainty—a negative 
and a positive element. The negative element consists in the 
exclusion of all fear of error. And in this point lies the essential 
distinction between certain assent and opinion. For opinion is a 
real assent, but with a lurking fear that the opposite may possibly 
be true. And here, again, I may say parenthetically that I am 
obliged to differ from Dr. Newman, if I understand him nightly, 
when he defines opinion to be “ an assent to a proposition, not as 
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true, but as probably true, that is to the probability of that which 
the proposition enunciates”* (p. 56), though I own that it is a 
perfectly logical corollary of his theory. But I cannot think that 
in opinion the assent falls on the probability, and not on the 
object itself as true, though with a certain looseness of adhesion 
which arises from a sense of the possibility of error. And this 
seems to me to be taught us by the numerous expressions which 
are frequently on men’s lips, and which therefore afford a clear 
indication of the judgment of common-sense, as, ¢g., “7 hold that 
theory to be the true one; but I own that it cannot be certainly proved, 
and it may be wrong after all.” “My firm opinion is that the man 
ts guilty; however, there are some considerable flaws in the evidence.” 
| think that Locke is right, on the whole, in the explanation of 
opinion, which he gives us in the following passage :—“ ‘The 
entertainment the mind gives this sort of propositions [probable] 
is called Belief, Assent, Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving 
any proposition for true upon arguments or proofs that are found 
to persuade us to receive it as true without certain knowledge that 
it is so.”* However, to return to the main subject. So far as 
this negative element in the definition of certainty is concerned, I 
agree with Dr. Newman in admitting no degrees. There is either 
fear of error or there is not. If there is the slightest such fear 
certainty is impossible. But there is a positive element in the 
definition. I said, some pages back, that a certain cognition is a 


firm adhesion of the mind to its object. And here I can admit, 
nay, I must admit, degrees. For if what has been already 


advanced be true, the adhesion of the mind must be firmer or 
less firm according to the nature of the evidence. I can hardly 
conceive that any one could be found who would venture to say 
that the understanding adheres as firmly to the truth, A men 
must die, or, The sun will rise to-morrow, as it adheres to such a 
truth as Zwo and two are four. In the latter case we cannot 
endure the contrary as even a possible term of thought. It is 
absolutely unconditioned, as I have before remarked. In the 
former instances my assent always contains a virtual condition 
(that is, pre-supposing real belief in a God), and that condition 
may be expressed in some such formula as this, viz., unless the 
Supreme Legislator wills to suspend the physical law in either 
case. Yet I, as a fact, am equally certain of both if I regard 
athe merely negative element of certainty. For I have no fear 
whatsoever of being wrong, as things are. 

* The italics are my own. 
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But I must pass on to another division of evidence, which owes 
its origin, not to any specific difference in the object or in the 
intelligibility of the object absolutely and in itself, but to that 
intelligibility in relation to the human intellect generally, or, as 
the case may be, to a given intellect in particular. Evidence, 
thus considered, may be zmmediate relatively to us, and in conse 
quence intuitive—the formal object of wi, of the understanding 
properly so called ; or it may be mediate, elicited by Adéyos—the 
reason or ratiocinative faculty, and apprehended by the wi: 
za ¢xaocra. I will explain more clearly and precisely what is 
meant by the members of this division. <A truth zmmediately 
evident is one whose light shines out of itself on the mind of 
man, and compels immediate assent. For let it never be forgotten 
that the intellect, in presence of its proper object, is no more free 
than the senses. Of é¢se/f it cannot hesitate whenever its object is 
evident. To energize and evolve a judgment, in such case, is an 
inexorable law of its nature. <A truth only mediately evident is not 
evident in itself, but its evidence is germinally included in other 
truths which are, fvv hic e¢ nunc, immediately evident to the 
intellect which has formed its judgment concerning them. 
Reason, as I have already more than once defined it, develops 
the implicit germinal evidence into explicit life ; and so, with its 
object thus illuminated by the evolution of the light of evidence 
hitherto latent, the vod; ad gxaora assents. I call attention to 
the fact, already noticed, that this division is ve/ative. It concerns 
us. In fact, Aristotle contrasts absolute evidence with that which 
is relative to the human mind by asserting that the two are in 
inverse ratio to each other. For he pronounces that what is more 
evident to us is less evident absolutely, and vice versa.* I purpose, 
then, to consider intuitive and inferential evidence separately. 
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Analytics, ii., 23 i. £.; Metaphysics, vi. 4 in i., and again in the Micomachean 
Ethics, i. 21. f. (I always quote from the edition of Bekker, Berlin, 1831.) 
St. Thomas gives us the same distinction. He says in the Summa (12, ii. 1), 
‘Sed quia nos non scimus de Deo quid sit, non est nobis per se nota, sed 
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naturam, scilicet per effectus:” | think that no one will question the meaning 


I have attached to the yywpi4wrepa of Aristotle and the magis nota of St. 
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If we except the sceptics, I suppose there is no one who will 
venture to deny that there are truths of intuition—truths imme- 
diately evident to the human mind, truths which, to adopt the 
expression of Cardinal Pallavicino, “ carry the testimony to their 
truth graven on their forehead.”* Who is there that does not 
assent with an unconditional firmness of adhesion to the truth 
that two and two make four, or to the witness of consciousness 
when it tells each one—I evist, 1 think, and will? And if any 
one were to ask us for proof of such truths, we should first, | 
suppose, treat the question with incredulous scorn, and, if he 
persisted, the judgment of common-sense would relegate him to 
the safe enclosure of a lunatic asylum. ‘To this class of truths 
belong the great first principles of metaphysics and morals. To it 
belong in like manner those fundamental truths which, because of 
their nobility, received in the days, long past, of painstaking and 
reverent thought the name of diguities. They are the great 
buttresses of the temple of wisdom. ‘To weaken their solidity, 
even to question them, is to shake scientific knowledge to its 
centre, and to make its acquisition utterly impossible. When I 
say, however, to weaken their solidity, I do not for one moment 
mean to imply the existence of a power in human scepticism to 


Molest their ancient, solitary reign. 


No ; they are above the reach of human effort, and, like the stars 
of heaven, smilingly look down on the impotence of human pride. 
But I refer to a weakening of their solidity in that conceptual 
representation of them which is formed in the intellect of man. 
They live on, eternal and unchanging. But, cast a doubt upon 
their evidence, and human thought is at once paralyzed. It 
cannot get beyond the singular and concrete of this poor, 
miserable state of existence, and must, perforce, be ever 
burrowing in the mire. It tries in vain to scan the broad 
firmament of truth, and, at the best, amuses itself with an ever- 
changing kaleidoscope. And the object, after all? Why, bits of 
wool and broken glass ! 

Now, far be it from me to accuse the theory which | am 
reviewing of such wanton work as this. Dr. Newman professes 
his belief most distinctly in the existence of first principles, as 
will be seen in the passage which I am about to quote, and 
of course, therefore, in the possibility of conceptual certainty in 
our adhesion to them, though he does not expressly state as 
much, so far as I can see. Yet I own myself to be sorely puzzled 
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by the passages I proceed to lay before the reader. The first 
runs thus—‘ One of the two uses contemplated in reasoning by 
rule or in verbal argumentation was, as I have said, to establish 
a standard of truth, and to supersede the /fse dixit of authority. 
How does it fulfil this end, if it only leads us back to first 
principles, about which there is interminable controversy ? We 
are not able to prove by syllogism that there are self-evident 
propositions at all, but supposing there are (as of course I hold 
there are), still, who can determine them by logic?” (p. 263). 
Is it here meant that the greater number of first principles, 
generally acknowledged as such, are a subject of interminable 
controversy ? Are there none which are not only self-evident in 
themselves but self-evident also to us? Again. That logic, as | 
have explained its sphere, does not prove by syllogism self-evident 
propositions, is most true, because it does not profess to deal with 
the material of thought, or that which is representative in it. It 
is equally true that the science of conceptual truth cannot syllo- 
gistically determine what propositions are self-evident to us, for 
the simple reason that a cerfain intuition is a fact of consciousness 
which is above and beyond demonstration, nay, directly excludes 
it. I am inclined to admit, also, that it cannot prove by ostensive 
demonstration that there are self-evident propositions at all (self- 
evident, that is, to us), and that for the same reason. Who could 
demonstrate the truth of the axiom that Zhings which are double of 
the same are equal to one another, or of that other, that 7wo straight 
lines cannot enclose a space? Yet we are quite conscious that they 
are self-evident, and therefore that there are propositions self- 
evident to us. Moreover, demonstration essentially proceeds 
from principles previously intued and incapable of proof, because 
no middle term of comparison can be found whereby to prove 
them. And it would go on for ever, or rather, never begin, unless 
two principles at least should be accepted as a point de départ.* 
I think, however, that it is capable of proof ex absurdo, for if there 
were no such judgments, knowledge of any kind would be an 
impossibility. But this fact, viz., that the existence and determi- 
nation of self-evident truths, axioms, or principles, are not capable 
of demonstration, establishes the excellence of intuition, not the 
impotence or syllogism. That the /orm, however, of these proposi- 
tions is considered by pure logic, and the source and intima ratio 
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of their immediate acceptance by the understanding is a subject- 
matter peculiarly belonging to the science of conceptual truth, has 
been made, I trust, sufficiently plain in this and a former notice. 

But Dr. Newman speaks more strongly elsewhere. I quote his 
words—“ It would be something to arrive at premisses which are 
undeniable, however long we might be in arriving at them, but in 
this case the long retrospection lodges us at length at what are 
called first principles—the recondite sources of all knowledge, as 
to which logic provides no common measure of minds, which are 
accepted by some, rejected by others, in which—and not in the 
syllogistic exhibitions—lies the whole problem of attaining to 
truth, and which are called self-evident by their respective 
advocates because they are evident no other way” (p. 262). 
That such may be the case in certain definite instances I am not 
prepared to deny; that it is ordinary, much more universal, | 
cannot for one moment believe. It may be said that Dr. Newman 
is concerned, in the Grammar of Assent, with propositions “ only 
in their bearing upon concrete matter” (p. 5). I cannot help, 
however, calling attention to the fact that there are expressions in 
the two passages quoted which lead one to claim for them a more 
general significancy. Yet, even if such limitation is intended by 
the illustrious author to apply to these passages equally with 
others, I am still far from seeing my way to admit their justice. 
But I have purposely reserved the consideration of this question 
for another notice. 

I now proceed to the consideration of inferential evidence. 
And it is here that I am confronted by the gravest difficulty of 
all in the way of my accepting Dr. Newman’s theory. Inferential 
evidence—I again wish to speak particularly of deductive infer- 
ence for reasons already assigned—is at first latent in its 
premisses. Reason, specifically so called (Aéyos), develops 
this evidence into explicit form, and the understanding (vod; 
za &xaora), by aid of such evidence, intues the conditioned 
conclusion. I say advisedly the conditioned conclusion, for, 
so far as the intellect ¢hus conceiving is concerned, it depends 
essentially on the premisses. Accordingly, what intelligibility it 
has, it has received from the premisses. It cannot get beyond 
its natural cause. Its evidence is, so to speak, borrowed. As 
the light of the moon cannot exceed in its glory the light of the 
sun, since the former is only a reflection of the latter, so neither 
can the evidence of the conclusion exceed the evidence virtually 
contained in the premisses. Nay, further. The evidence of the 
conclusion is the result indeed of both premisses; but it is 
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principally affected by the evidence which belongs to the weaker 
premiss. For sectetur partem conclusio deteriorem. But the assent 
to the truth presented before the mind as inferentially evident 
must be necessarily proportioned to the inferential evidence itself, 
and must essentially depend upon it. I do not say that the mind 
after a time, when the concept is deeply rooted in the memory, 
must needs retain a formal consciousness of the inferential origin 
of that evidence, or, in other words, be ever repeating over to 
itself the reasons for its assent. But there is a virtual conscious- 
ness of such origin, which it can never shake off; otherwise, 
inferential would change into intuitive assent, and that too 
without any sufficient cause. An objective criterion is, under 
these circumstances, wanting ; and the supposed assent becomes 
a mere prejudice, so far forth, or groundless assertion. I cannot, 
therefore, agree with Dr. Newman’s censure on Locke’s doctrine 
in this matter; nor do I see my way to join in the charge of 
inconsistency which has been brought against that philosopher. 
But as I shall have occasion to revert to this matter in another 
and more fitting place, I will here confine myself to what affects 
the subject of our present investigation. Let it be permitted 
me to remark that Locke, in the passage which I am about to 
reproduce from the Grammar of Assent, is evidently speaking of 
speculative rather than of practical truths. He is concerned with 
judgments of the intellect, not of the guidance of the will in 
moral action, or of the judgments of common sense. And he 
remarks*—“ How a man may know whether he be so in earnest” 
(4.2, “a lover of truth for truth’s sake”) “is worth inquiry ; and I 
think there is this one unerring mark of it, viz., the not enter- 
taining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it is 
built on will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of 
assent, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it, loves not 
truth for truth’s sake, but for some other by-end. For the 
evidence that any proposition is true (execpt such as are self- 
evident) lying only in the proofs a man has of it, whatsoever 
degrees of assent he affords it devond the degree of that evidence 
is owing to some other affection, and not to the love of truth; 
it being as impossible that the love of truth should carry any 
assent above the evidence there is to one that it is true, as that the 
love of truth should be assent to any proposition for the sake of 
that evidence which it has not that it is true; which is in effect 


* I have preserved the italics as I find them in the Grammar of Assent. 


This passage is to be found in bk. iv., c. 19, of the Zssay on Human 
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to love it as a truth, because it is possible or probable that it may 
not be true.” And Dr. Newman (p. 156) goes on to quote a 
further observation of Locke, to the effect that to “carry our 
assent above the evidence that a proposition is true” is to have 
‘“‘a surplusage of assurance beyond the degrees of that evidence.” 
I must own that I agree in every word of these statements. And, 
as a fact, they are strictly consonant with what I have previously 
said.- It is for this reason that I cannot agree with Dr. Newman’s 
distinction between inference and assent, as he explains the 
terms. (Of course, as I need hardly say, intuitions of imme- 
diately evident truths are not in question.) A consequence of 
such distinction is that a new faculty, called by the author the 
illative sense, is necessarily introduced in order to account for 
this surplusage of assurance. And as we can find no sufficient 
cause or motive for this surplusage in the object of assent, the 
faculty must needs be a sort of blind instinct which spontaneously 
elicits an act of which it can give no account. ‘Thus, as it 
seems to me, the due correlation between subject and object is 
destroyed, and wisdom is converted into unreasoning credulity, 
so far forth at least as the former can be found in acts of simple 
or direct assent. Furthermore, as comp/ex or reflex assent cannot 
invent, but only put in evidence the motives which already 
induced the former or simple assent; the reflex act, however 
perfect, can never give account of that surplusage of assurance 
which forms the whole gist of the difficulty. Lastly, as this 
supposed natural instinct varies, as it is said, indefinitely in 
different individuals, the criterion of assent, and as the necessary 
consequence of this theory, of truth, becomes subjective and 
wholly personal, so that practically we come to the conclusion 
that what some etymologists have given as the derivative of the 
English word is its true definition—viz., that truth is what each 
man troweth. 

It is important to bear in mind that the mediate or illative 
evidence of which I have been speaking is subject to the same 
division of kinds or degrees as the immediate. Here too we 
find metaphysical, which is in every way unconditioned and 
absolutely necessary ; /hysical, which is conditioned by the 
Divine will; and, finally, mora/, which is conditioned by the 
Divine alike and human will. Subjective certitude admits of a 
corresponding division, seeing that it is a transcendental correla 
tive of evidence. 

Here I must close for the present with a quotation from 
Balmez, which will justify the length of this notice on conceptual 
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truth in its relation to the Grammar of Assent. “The question 
of certitude embraces, after a sort, the whole of philosophy,” 
he writes, “after one has developed completely, has examined 
under every possible aspect, all that human reason can conceive 
concerning God, man, and the universe. At first sight it seems, 
perhaps, to be a mere foundation of the scientific edifice ; 
nevertheless, in this foundation, if examined with attention, you 
see the whole edifice traced out. It is a plane on which are 
projected in a very visible manner, and in  beauteous per- 
spective, the whole solid structure which it has to support.” * 
7s ee 


* «En la cuestion de la certeza estan encerradas en algun modo todas las 
cuestiones filosdficas: cuando se la ha desenvuelto completamente, se ha 
examinado bajo uno t otro aspecto todo lo que la razon humana puede 
concebir sobre Dios, sobre el hombre, sobre el universo. A primera vista se 
presenta quizas como un mero cimiento del edificio cientifico: pero en este 
cimiento, si se le examina con atencion, se va retratado el edificio entero: es 
un plano en que se proyectan de una manera muy visible, y en hermosa 
perspectiva, todos los solidos que ha de sustentar” (/i/osofia Fundamental, 
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The Angel of Sorcow. 


THERE came an Angel to my home one day, 
A stern strong Angel, terrible of form ; 
His shadow fell before him cold and gray, 
His great wings darkened like a thunder-storm. 


He stood between me and the setting sun, 
His giant wings above me far outspread : 

My spirit quailed before that mighty one— 
“The thing I feared hath come on me,” I said. 


There was deep silence for a little space, 

And all was dark beneath those awful wings : 
I could not see the terrors of his face, 

No strength had I for any questionings. 


Soon on the utter stillness rose a strain, 
A solemn strain of music, grave and low : 
It breathed no human joy, no human pain ; 
Its cadence rolled like ocean’s measured flow. 


Then on the waves of that grave symphony 
The Angel’s voice rose clear—lI could not tell 
The words he sang—the tongue was strange to me, 
Yet I discerned the burthen—* It is well.” 


Sing on, oh stern dark Angel, sing to me! 
The old sweet music of my life is dumb : 

Thy shadow hides me that I may not see 
The good and evil of the days to come. 


= 


Sing on, and stay beside me till the end, 
Oh terrible sad Angel, sent from Heav’n! 
Some day, perhaps, I yet may call thee friend, 
And bless thee for high solace sternly giv’n. 


The thing I feared hath come on me—and thou 
Wilt stand for aye between me and the light ; 
And yet the wings that brood in darkness now, 
Perhaps will some day glisten, radiant white. 
Thy solemn harmony will never cease, 
My life is tuned to those eternal chords ; 
But if I listen well, and hold my peace, 
Shall I not some day understand the words ? 
SALVIA. 
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— 
CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE VICARAGE GARDEN. 

I MUST now transport my readers to the Vicarage garden at 
Shotterton, where, on the afternoon of the day on which Gerald 
Merton had made the acquaintance of Margaret Wilton and heard 
her story from her husband, a goodly party of ladies might have been 
seen sitting under the shade of some chestnuts, whose rich growth of 
flower was just beginning to fall to pieces before the advance of 
summer. The ladies from Mr. John North’s—the mother and her 
three daughters, Charlotte, Louisa, and Mary—had strolled up on a 
visit to Amy Wychwood and her aunt, had found them in the garden 
with their books and work about them, and, after a long chat, were 
finishing up the afternoon with a cup of tea under the trees. Mrs. 
North was thin, spare, and tall, with prominent features, without 
much force about them ; her two elder daughters were handsome, and 
would have been more interesting if there had been more expression 
to light up their regular features and fine complexions. The youngest 
of the three was more delicate, and less striking at first sight, but had 
far more intelligence in her eyes when she brightened up in conversa- 
tion. Charlotte was twenty-six, Louisa twenty-two, and Mary twenty. 
Mary was Amy Wychwood’s chief friend, but great intimacy reigned 
between the whole family and the party at the Vicarage. William 
North, the brother of these three young ladies, filled up the gap 
between Charlotte and Louisa. 

The Miss Norths were all somewhat literary. I do not mean that 
they all wrote books, much less that they neglected their domestic 
duties, or were in any way unfitted for the ordinary avocations of 
English ladies by their devotion to intellectual pursuits. They were 
all good girls in their way, and spent a fair share of their time in 
visiting the poor, in helping in the school, and in the many little 
graceful though not unlaborious occupations in which the kindness 
and charity of ladies who live in the country ordinarily find their 
scope. They were well trained, too, in all homely accomplishments. 
Each in turn took the management of the household under her 
mother for a month at a time, and they were well acquainted, in 
consequence, with the details of such business as would fall to their 
lot whenever they married. But their minds were active as well as 
their fingers. They read a great deal, took notes of what struck them, 
had their little stores of choice extracts, their favourite authors, their 
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sides and opinions on many of the social questions of the day. They 
owed a good deal of this culture to their father, who had inoculated 
them with his own love for books, pictures, and antiquities, and had 
himself taken as large a share in their education as was compatible 
with his scrupulous attention to his business, and with the many calls 
made upon his good-natured experience by friends of all sorts. He 
was one of those men who are picked out by common consent of their 
generation as persons to be called on as executors, trustees, depositaries 
of family troubles, and advisers on a thousand difficult points which 
do not fall within the range of any particular profession. But if the 
Miss Norths owed their culture in great measure to their father, | 
must not omit to mention another influence which had also fostered 
and developed their literary tastes. This was the influence of a certain 
well-known authoress, who lived at Danelych, a few miles off, and of 
whom, unless I am mistaken, the readers of these pages have already 
heard something. Literary Shotterton lay within the system, if I may 
so speak, of which Mrs. Towan Moore was the central sun, and the 
young ladies of whom I am speaking were conspicuous among the 
planets which revolved dutifully around that presiding luminary. 
Mrs. Towan had organized a sort of society among her young 
admirers and followers, of which the Miss Norths were active pro- 
pagators. The members were bound to produce a certain number 
of essays, tales, and other compositions in turn, which were inserted 
or copied into manuscript books that were sent round after the 
fashion of book-clubs. Mrs. Towan Moore was herself a sort of 
editor, and did a good deal towards the arrangement of the subjects, 
in helping the writers to proper sources of information, and then in 
criticising the compositions when produced. What the original name 
of this esoteric association was I cannot tell, as it was universally 
known among the members as the Panjandrum—that significant title 
having originally been given only to the magazine or manuscript book 
to which the ladies in turn contributed. By another figure of speech, 
for which, no doubt, grammarians have a proper name, the lady editor 
herself went, among the members, by the name of the periodical ; or, 
again, through the effect of that natural and inevitable process of 
detrition which prevails among words as well as among geological 
formations, she was called Pan, the great Pan, the mighty Pan. 

The Miss Norths had just made a convert of Amy Wychwood. 
The family at the Vicarage had often of late been obliged to make 
long absences from home in search of health, and Amy had written 
many charming letters from the south of France and the Riviera, 
which had been circulated in the Panjandrum before her actual 
admittance into the association. Mrs. Towan Moore had been 
greatly pleased with the freshness and simplicity of her remarks, 
though she had now and then been tempted to correct what she 
thought a somewhat credulous admiration of foreign manners and 
things. But she had contented herself with an occasioual reminder 
that “ the editor was not to be considered responsible for the opinions 
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of correspondents”—an expedient by which, I am sorry to say, editors 
sometimes salve over their consciences while admitting matter which 
they ought certainly to exclude. However, Amy had now been fully 
admitted into what Mary North irreverently called 


The Jandrum of the great Panjandrumship, 


and was therefore henceforth bound to all due allegiance to the 
mighty Pan. She and her friends were now talking over the Miss 
Amyots at Shotcote, with a view to the question of their possible 
admission to the same literary privileges with themselves. 

“ They are certainly very nice and clever,” said Aunt Bertha, “and 
they never obtrude upon you anything that is peculiar. What does 
Mrs. Moore say about it ?” 

‘“* She wants to know them better than she does. She thinks that it 
may do them good to be mixed up with minds of a different school,” 
said Louisa. ‘She asked me to let them see our last number on 
purpose.” ° 

“ And what do ¢hey say about it,” said Amy, timidly. 

“They read it all, and liked it very much. There was a certain 
letter, you know, about Monaco——” 

“Oh,” said Amy, “I meant, what did they say about joining? I 
should have thought they would hardly have cared to fraternize so 
entirely with us. There must be so many points as to which they 
would not agree with Mrs. Towan, even merely literary points, 
I mean.” 

“T think,” said Charlotte, “that the whole family wants literary 
taste altogether. The girls read a little, not much. You never see a 
new book on the drawing-room table. They don’t even take in 
the 4/——.” 

“ What, not their own periodical ?” said Amy. 

“ Come, Charlotte,” said Mary, “I found them reading it aloud to 
one another the last time I went there.” 

“Well, I know,” said Charlotte, “that I asked Reginald Amyot 
whether he had read the article about Ireland in the /ucontrovertible 
Review, and he said he never saw it.” 

“ But that’s a very different thing. That’s a theological review, and 
soars far above the intelligence of ordinary mortals,” said Amy. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Charlotte. “I find it very 
hard to get on with them in conversation, though they are in a sort of 
way our cousins, and there’s of course a good deal of family talk ready 
at hand. But | find, when we’ve got through the personal questions 
of ‘ how is so-and-so and so-and-so?’ and the weather, and the local 
news, we stick fast. There’s nothing to talk about. I began with 
Walter the other day about Eugenie de Guérin, and I’m sure he had 
never heard of her. He didn’t know whom I meant by Montal and 
Alexandrine, and when I went back to the Guérins, and asked him 
whether he had seen Le Centaur, he said something about Gladiateur, 
which I couldn’t make out.” 
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“ Poor fellow !” said Aunt Bertha. “ He thought the Centaur must 
be the name of a horse, of course. I don’t think he was quite bound 
to know all about Maurice de Guérin. He’s four or five years younger 
than you are, Charlotte. The rage about Eugenie and her brother is 
somewhat of the past.” 7 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “try them, young ladies or young men, 
upon anything literary, and you'll find they’ve very little to say. I 
declare that papa seemed to be testing them on purpose, I mean 
Reggie and Walter, the last time they dined with us. He went off 
about The Monks of the West, and Alphonse Esquiroz, and the 
character of Hamlet, and even referred to the Apologia, and Enid, 
and the Holy Grail, and they didn’t rise to any one of his flies. The 
girls are just like the boys, only they read the Lives of the Saints, and 
one or two pious periodicals—the Avznals of the Propagation of the 
Faith, and the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 1 believe you might 
read them a page of Tupper and say it was Tennyson, and they’d 
never find you out. Such minds are surely not ripe for Panjan- 
drumism. They belong to the glacial period. They’re the dearest 
nicest folk in the world, for all that ; I love them with all my heart.” 

“It’s not exactly in the same line of literature,” said Amy, “ but | 
really found that Barbara had never heard of the Lobster Quadrille 
the other day.” 

“ What?” said all the three Miss Norths, in a chorus of excitement. 
“Never read Alice? Where can she have lived?” It was bad 
enough not to be familiar with the literary topics of the day, but 
not to have read Alice / The intellectual status of the Amyot family 
was settled from that moment. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. North, “what is the Lobster Quadrille ? 
Some new-fangled dance, I suppose, like that nasty polka which 
came in when you were babies. Do you go sideways, or what?” 

“No, mamma,” said Louisa, “it’s crabs that go sideways, not 
lobsters.” 

“Lobsters and crabs are much the same,” said Mrs. North. 
‘ They’re both very nice—and very indigestible,” she added. Mrs. 
North was a valetudinarian, and quite incapable of a joke. 

“The quadrille is a dance in Wonderland, mamma,” said Mary. 
“IT show’d you the book, and you said you never read children’s books 
now that our education was finished. But it’s not a child’s book. It’s 
one of the classics of the time, and has already been translated into 
French and German, and very cleverly too. So you see what you get, 
dear mamma, for not being up in the literature of the day.” 

“ There’s been a sort of imitation of it, hasn’t there ?” said Amy. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mary, “ but it’s altogether an inferior thing. No 
one ought to take up an idea like that. It’s like trying to continue 
Christabel or complete the story of ‘ Cambuscan bold.’ ” 

The ladies all agreed in condemnation of the book of stories alluded 
to-—rather unfairly, after all, for it was not meant, as it appears, for an 
imitation of the peerless A/ice. Then the talk went back to the Amyots. 
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“ Well, if they’re not literary they can do a number of other things 
well,” said Amy. “ Reggie Amyot saved that man’s life the other day 
when he fell into the mill-pool.” 

“Yes,” said Mary; “and the best of it was that if it hadn’t 
been for Barbara they would have stood him up on his head to 
pour the water out of his mouth, instead of reviving him in a sensible 
manner.” 

And then they began to talk about the ignorance as to the 
commonest expedients in cases of accidental danger that prevails 
among the generality of men. Then the priest at Shotcote, Father 
Miles, was mentioned as having been very active in bringing back the 
poor man to his senses. 

“ He reads enough, at all events,” said Aunt Bertha. “ He knows 
the library at Shotcote by heart, and they say he writes too.” 

“We had great fun one day when you were away in the winter, 
Amy,” said Mary. “ Father Miles got into a debate with Lady Pan, 
and put her down finely on some historical points about Mary Queen 
of Scots. I think he’s one of the few people she’s afraid of.” 

“ It’s a pity he can’t inoculate the family more than he does, then,” 
said Charlotte. 

“1 think you’re rather hard on them,” said Aunt Bertha. “I heard 
Mr. Kingshill talking about it some time ago—I mean about the 
supposed neglect of the cultivation of the mind among the Roman 
Catholics in this country. He said that when people had been shut 
out for centuries from all the public schools and national Universities, 
when they had been proscribed and been exiled from society in 
general, and when literature had been’ for so long in the hands of 
writers who, however unintentionally, had very effectually propagated 
and handed on a tradition about all that concerns their faith and 
practices which represents them in the most unfavourable light, it was 
rather hard to turn round on them after a few years of ‘ emanci- 
pation’ and complain of them for lacking culture. ‘ As it is,’ he said, 
‘the boys can’t get any education after leaving school, and there is 
hardly any profession which receives them on equal terms with our 
own people.’ ” 

“ But from what you say he seems to have allowed the fact.” 

“ Not entirely ; for he spoke very highly of the cultivation of those 
few who have had particular advantages. I think he rather gave up 
some of the convent schools. He said that many of them were taught 
by Orders in which teaching was a secondary object, that many of the 
nuns had been educated abroad, and knew very little of English lite- 
rature, that, as a general rule, though there were many exceptions, 
they did not do much towards giving the young ladies a taste for 
reading, or any principles by which they could go in guiding their 
own reading if they had a taste for it of themselves. But then, he 
said, a good deal must be put down, not to the convents but to some 
parents, who did not give their girls more than a few years’ schooling, 
who insisted, nevertheless, that they should have a smattering of a 
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number of mere accomplishments, and who plunged them into frivolity 
as soon as ever they got them home.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “I’m sure Barbara and Grace are very 
sweet girls, though they are not quite fit for Mrs. Moore’s set, 
certainly.” Mrs. North was one of a party in the neighbourhood 
who thought Mrs. Towan Moore somewhat of a bore. “I wonder 
whether our new young lady will be at all like them.” 

The new young lady was Margaret Wilton. There was an 
uncomfortable silence for a minute or two. At last Amy spoke. 

“We met some very nice Irish girls at Nice,” she said. “I used to 
tell Auntie there that she thought they must all have red hair and 
large feet, and no shoes or stockings. She got to like them at last as 
much as I did.” 

“Tt’s quite true,” said Aunt Bertha. “I think we may trust your 
cousin to make a good choice, at all events.” 

“Yes, if she had not chosen him rather than he her,” said Charlotte. 
“It’s a queer story, at all events.” 

It was clear that the Norths were not prepossessed in Margaret’s 
favour, and Bertha Wychwood said no more. Then Mrs. North 
told her girls that they must be getting home, and the party broke 
up. 
When the Norths were gone, Amy went flitting about the garden 
from one flower-bed to another, gathering flowers and sprigs of shrubs 
into a little basket on her arm, and looking herself, in her white straw 
hat, grey gown, and rose-coloured jacket, like a large flower on wings, 
or a new kind of butterfly. 

“ Don’t stoop too much, darling,” said Aunt Bertha. 

“IT want to put a nice nosegay in dear old Gerald’s room,” said 
Amy. “ But I’ve got enough now.” 

“ Old Gerald will enjoy them very much, Amy,” said a voice behind 
her. Gerald Merton and Mr. Wychwood had approached the two 
ladies unobserved over the soft lawn from a wood which served as a 
screen to the Vicarage from the village of Shotterton. Mr. Wychwood 
had met his young friend at the station, notwithstanding the failure of 
the former to catch his train, and they had sent on the carriage 
without them from a point about half-way home. Mr. Wychwood 
knew that Gerald’s time was precious. He had stolen off from his 
lectures by special desire of the head of his College to see about an 
exchange of glebe for other land in the parish, for which the consent 
of the College as patron was necessary, and which had to be reported 
on and settled within a week or two. 

The College really had perfect and absolute confidence in Mr. 
Wychwood, who had spent a great deal of his own money in 
improving the church and parsonage, and was, in fact, a real bene- 
factor to the living, and so, indirectly, to its patrons. But it was 
thought necessary that the Bursar should see the ground, and so 
Gerald had been sent, and was to report at a College meeting after his 
return. The two clergymen had done that part of the business on 
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their way from the station, and had then walked by a little gate into 
the copse, from which they had come upon Amy and her aunt. 

Gerald, I may as well say, was a very old acquaintance of the 
Wychwoods. Aunt Bertha, indeed, had once made out that the 
Wychwoods and the Mertons were related, and on this had founded 
a cousinly fondness of manner in her dealings with the latter which 
had become contagious. She was always “ Aunt Bertha” to Gerald, 
his brother, and his sisters. In reality, there had been very great 
intimacy between the families. Gerald, whose father had been a 
successful lawyer, had often spent his school holidays with the 
Wychwoods at the time when his parents had been in London or 
on the circuit. At one time he had been nursed through a fever and 
taken care of during convalescence by Aunt Bertha, and thus he had 
acquired a special home-like feeling with her, Mr. Wychwood, and 
Amy. He was some eight years older than Amy, and she had looked 
to him as a sort of brother. They had not met now for between two 
and three years, in some measure on account of the migratory habits 
which the pursuit of health had imposed on the Wychwoods, and in 
that interval Amy had passed from girlhood to young womanhood. 
Gerald was very fond of her, and it had sometimes occurred to him of 
late to think of her with tenderness. On the occasion of his present 
visit he had not felt quite certain whether the old open familiarity 
between them should be continued. Now he saw her before him with 
that ripening grace and beauty about her which the three years 
between sixteen and nineteen naturally produce, with unimpaired 
simplicity and freshness, yet unmistakeably no longer a child, and 
had heard her solve in a moment the question as to their relative 
position by her declaration about the nosegay. 

“ Old Gerald will enjoy them very much, dear Amy,” he said. “ My 
dear old Auntie, what an age it is since I have seen you! This is 
delightful. What a lot you’ve got to tell me about your travels. Amy’s 
grown wonderfully.” 

“Yes, sir, I am quite up to your shoulder now,” she said, “and 
quite as tall as Emily.” Emily was Gerald’s eldest sister. “ But you 
must know that I’ve done growing for more than a year. Auntie, 
shall I get some more tea made ?” 

Gerald declined the tea, but they sat down under the trees and 
chatted pleasantly till it was time for dinner, Amy, meanwhile, making 
up her nosegay in a pretty glass vase which she fetched out of the 
house. After the bell had rung, Gerald had hardly been in his room a 
minute before Mrs. Tuckett, a comely dame, in a very neat cap and 
with a very sweet smile on her face, brought it in “ from Missie,” and 
he took the opportunity at once to give her Jack’s present and 
message. 

“Dear Mr. John!” said Mrs. Tuckett, almost crying. “So that’s 
his young lady. Well, sir, she looks very good and sweet. Have you 
seen her, Mr. Gerald ?” and then Gerald gave her a most enthusiastic 
description of Margaret Wilton. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CHANGES IN THE AIR. 


WHILE the party at the Vicarage were sitting over their dessert, 
Gerald Merton was asked by Amy about his visit to the Wiltons. 
“Mrs. Tuckett couldn’t keep it in, you know,” she said ; “she showed 
me her photograph, and told me that you thought the lady very 
charming. Do tell us all about her.” 

Gerald was only too glad to satisfy her curiosity, and tell her all 
that he knew. “She is evidently very nice, modest, clever, and lady- 
like,” he concluded. “I hardly like to call a lady ladylike, but so 
many people may be inclined to imagine that she is not, that it is 
necessary to bear witness. I really think, Amy, you would like her 
very much. I’m not so sure as to the young ladies at Mr. John 
North’s. If Mr. Charles North sees much of her, he will soon forgive 
Jack, and that is the important point.” 

“I do hope we shall see a great deal of her,” said Amy. “ Besides, 
if Mr. Wilton likes her, she is sure to be good. I’m glad you went to 
see them. Mr. Charles North is away now, you know.” 

Then Gerald learnt that, as to any interview that he might per- 
chance have had with Jack’s uncle, his visit to Shotterton was 
fruitless. But he was very well pleased that Amy showed such a 
readiness to welcome his friend’s wife. 

When the two ladies left the room, Mr. Wychwood began ques- 
tioning him as to the state of the College, his standing among the 
Fellows, and other such matters. There was nothing out of the way 
in this, as he was an ex-Fellow himself, and had always shown an 
almost fatherly interest in Gerald. But there was something peculiar 
and constrained about his manner, as if he had some thought in his 
mind which had not come to the surface.- At last, after a pause, “My 
dear boy,” he said, “I wouldn’t have spoken of this as yet to any one 
unless you had come here to-day about this business of the College, 
but as you are here, I may as well tell you what may concern you as 
to your own future. Dear Amy spoke just now of Jack Wilton’s new 
wife as if she was sure to have many opportunities of knowing her. I 
hope she may, for that matter; but she doesn’t yet know what may 
possibly interfere with it. I’m thinking of giving up the living, and 
going to live somewhere where I may not have to move about so 
constantly in the winter.” 

Gerald was so astonished at this announcement that he could say 
nothing. A thousand thoughts rushed through his mind. People 
didn’t usually give up pleasant livings, especially if they had spent 
some part of their private fortunes in embellishing them, except for 
some very cogent reason. No home of the kind in England was more 
thoroughly enjoyable than Shotterton parsonage, and Mr. Wych- 
wood’s position in the neighbourhood, in the county, and in the 
diocese, was as enviable as could be conceived. He and Amy and 
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Aunt Bertha were very fond of their home, and always went away 
with regret. He had had a little trouble with some curates whom he 
had left in his place during his absences; one of them had gone out in 
extreme Ritualism without the vicar’s leave, while another had made 
himself impossible by proposing to the two elder Miss North’s in 
succession, with an interval of a month between the two proposals. 
The worst of it was, that he took half the parish into his confidence. 
“T’m sorry not to give Mary a chance,” Mr. Wychwood had said, 
“but Mr. Philterton must go.” But these troubles were really very 
little to speak of: things went on well enough, people said, and Mr. 
Wychwood had the entire approval of the Bishop as to his own 
absences. He was a man of tender, sensitive, delicate mind, perhaps 
a little too nervous and anxious, and somewhat unsettled and hard to 
satisfy. Gerald felt this, but he could hardly yet account for the 
resolve which had thus suddenly been announced to him. Could his 
friend be “unsettled” in that other sense, in which the word implies a 
tendency Romewards? There were no signs of it. Mr. Wychwood 
was one of the party to whom, as a general rule, the question of 
“coing over” is not a practical or personal one. Altogether, the step 
seemed as unintelligible as it was sudden. 

“You seem surprised,” said his friend, “but I’ve thought a good 
deal about it, and on the whole it seems the best thing. I can’t really 
do any work here myself, and perhaps I might find better opportu- 
nities elsewhere. I’m not young, but in a good climate I may live a 
good many years yet, and I may perhaps serve the Church better in 
some other way. Fairford used to tell me that I might do something 
in the line of history. I don’t know how that is, but perhaps I may try.” 

“Surely, uncle, you could do that here well enough. What does 
Aunt Bertha say to it? Won’t Amy feel it very much?” 

“ Aunt Bertha and dear Amy, after all, will not regret what I think 
the best thing for me to do,” said Mr. Wychwood, smiling. “But I 
don’t want to draw you into a discussion, and after all, you may not 
know all that is in my mind as I do myself. Now, if this was to be, 
how would it affect you? I wouldn’t let it influence me, but I should 
like to know.” 

Gerald had to think a good deal before he could answer. He had 
never thought much about taking a College living. The changes that 
have been made in Oxford of late years, and still more, perhaps, the 
different manner in which the Established Church has come to be 
looked upon by a number of well-educated and thoughtful men since 
the development of the Oxford movement, are said to have operated 
very strongly in producing a far more rapid succession in the Fellow- 
ships of the various Colleges than was usual in those days when Mr. 
Wychwood had taken the living of Shotterton. Gerald was hardly 
eight-and-twenty, and yet he was already one of the mainstays of the 
work of his College. He was, as we have heard, tutor and bursar, 
and shared the active educational labours of the community with two 
other tutors, one of whom was his senior by five or six years, and held 
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the office of dean, while the other was just one year his junior. There 
were three clerical Fellows above him on the list. One, an old man, 
was an eccentricity who lived chiefly in Italy, where he occupied 
himself with the life of a d/ettanti, was hand and glove with the 
Italianissimi, and had been so imprudent at Rome as at one time to 
have been warned that he might be sent about his business by the 
Government unless he kept more quiet. He was always considered as 
out of the calculation when a piece of preferment came round, but the 
College usually went through the form of offering him the vacant 
living. The next in order was John’s friend Jackson, the dean, a 
thorough Oxford man, hard-working, conscientious, a good discipli- 
narian, and a bit of a reformer into the bargain. The head of the 
College was old and failing, and Jackson was marked out by common 
consent as his successor ; but, according to the statutes of the College, 
none but an actual Fellow could be elected, so Jackson’s chance 
would be gone if he took a living, and he had already passed at least 
one of equal value to Shotterton. There remained a certain 
Cumberland, a man of books, a great classical scholar, one who 
seemed destined to achieve, if he went on as he had: begun, that rare 
distinction for an Englishman of letters, an European reputation in 
Greek and Latin philology. Cumberland was nearly stone deaf, and 
very short-sighted withal, and it had been found impossible to use 
him as atutor. But he was a very queer man, and no one could tell 
whether he might not suddenly take it into his head to begin life over 
again as a parish parson. It never occurred to Gerald to doubt that 
he himself ought to jump at such a living as Shotterton if it were 
offered him. He had never thought much about “settling,” as it is 
called, but he thought a College living the natural issue of his career. 
It would give him an opportunity of finding a nice place of retirement 
for his mother and sisters, even if he married himself, as he supposed 
he certainly should. “Then of a sudden there came the thought, that 
perhaps Amy might come back to the Vicarage to be its light and 
blessing as his wife. 

Who does not know that possibilities of this kind would have flashed 
through Gerald’s brain in far less than a tenth part of the time which 
it has taken me to state them to the reader? He had not been silent , 
half a minute before he replied to Mr. Wychwood’s question. “ It 
might come to me, though there are really three before me. I could 
not be certain about any of them, but I don’t much think they would 
take it. I suppose I should take it at once, if it came tome. But it 
is altogether a new and strange idea. I haven’t yet got over the 
strangeness of it.” 

“Well, I’m very glad that it’s not out of the question. In my day, a 
man of your age would have had little chance. I was nearly forty 
when I left Oxford. The wheels go round faster now. Well, at all 
events it’s better for the parishes. They get men sent to them before 
their habits are too much formed. You might do a great deal of good 
in the neighbourhood, Gerald.” 
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Then he began to expatiate on all that might be done for the 
children, and the grown girls and boys, and the night-schools, and the 
clubs, as if he were a young enthusiast beginning his work among 
them, instead of a jaded and wearied valetudinarian, who was certainly 
not fit for much work, but who perhaps somewhat exaggerated his 
own unfitness. How long he might have gone on, I cannot tell, but 
after a time Bertha and Amy Wychwood came to the window with 
hats on their heads, and declared that it was a shame of him to keep 
Gerald all to himself when he must run off soon after breakfast in the 
morning. Then they all four strolled about the garden until it was 
getting dark. After tea Aunt Bertha set Amy and Gerald at the 
piano, and made them sing together. Each of them had a fine voice, 
and Gerald, who really delighted in music, was charmed to find what 
an amount of power, taste, and cultivation had been added to Amy’s 
simple clear singing of three years ago. After the ladies went to bed 
he settled with Mr. Wychwood the details of the business about which 
he had come, so as to leave nothing to detain him in the morning. 

The day had been too eventful for Gerald to get to rest easily, and 
he walked softly up and down his room till it was near midnight. He 
had found on his way to Shotterton that the thought of meeting Amy 
again had occupied his mind more than he had expected. In old 
days she had so often turned to him as an elder brother, that he had 
really had something to do with the formation of her tastes and the 
moulding of her judgment. She had been ready enough, as far as a 
girl of sixteen could, to see with his eyes, to like what he liked, to 
read what he recommended. Now she had seen a great deal of 
foreign parts, far more than he, and he was curious, if not anxious, to 
know how far she had outgrown his lessons. He had never doubted 
her cordial affection, but he began to feel in himself as if he might 
wish to ask of her something different in kind from what she had as 
yet given him. He had found himself as pleased as a child with her 
affectionate welcome of him, though he might perhaps have surmised 
that her very simplicity showed that her feelings were only of the same 
kind as before. Then had come the strange revelation of Mr. Wych- 
wood’s intentions. Had his friend ever thought of what was now in 
his heart about Amy? and would it be wise for him to sound either 
father or daughter as to the matter? He was glad, at all events, that 
Amy did not know anything about the living. If she should give him 
her love, then it had better be as plain Gerald Merton than as Vicar 
of Shotterton. Amy was very nice and very sweet, very clever, and 
very good—and with such thoughts as these our friend Gerald went 
to sleep. 

He was up early, and found his way out of the house for a bathe. 
A former vicar of Shotterton had managed to screen off a little bend 
of an arm of the river, which ran through a part of the grounds just 
outside the walled garden, so as to give a swimmer a pool of some 
length and depth, and had built a little bathing-house for his own use 
and that of his friends. There was a little strip of turf, overshadowed 
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by a fine oak, and on the other side a thicket of laurel and holly, 
which secured entire privacy, while two or three more trees shut off the 
morning sun from the cool water, which tinkled down a miniature weir 
at the further end. It was so quiet and pretty a spot that Amy and 
her aunt often sat and read there, the bathing-place being only used 
on the rare occasion of the visit of some friend, such as Gerald. 
Amy had remembered his habits, had seen the little house put in 
order for him, and he found the key of the door which led to this 
sanctum lying on his table, duly labelled, when he went up to bed. 
Soon after seven he was plunging about in the clear waters of the 
Shute, thanking Amy heartily for her thoughtfulness. When his bath 
was over, he had still half an hour left before breakfast, and instead of 
returning through the garden he wandered up the stream till he found 
himself close to the churchyard. He might as well have a fresh look 
round at what might be the scene of his future duties, so he strolled 
about, and at last went into the church, a side door of which he found 
open. There were three or four little chapels, hardly large enough for 
anything but oratories, at the end of the aisles, and a large mortuary 
chapel, railed off from the rest of the church, full of old monuments of 
the Amyot family. He was peering through the rails at an old 
crusader’s tomb, when some slight sound struck his ear, and he found 
that Amy was in one of the little chapels (which her father had 
carefully restored) quietly reading. She did not notice him, and he 
slipped out into the churchyard, meaning to wait for her. She 
came out almost immediately, and greeted him with her usual happy 
smile. s 

“ Well, Amy, I owe you a very pleasant bathe this morning ; but | 
see you have been better employed than I have.” 

“T used often to go and read in the open churches abroad,” said 
Amy, “and it is very quiet here. Of course it’s not the same,” she 
added, thoughtfully. 

“ How nicely those side chapels have been done up! I suppose the 
little figure of the saint in the window of each marks the dedication.” 

“Yes, papa found out that they were dedicated to St. Anne, 
St. Mary Magdalene, St. Catharine, and St. Barbara. I have taken 
up St. Anne’s Chapel as my own ever since we came back after our 
visit to Auray.” 

“ Auray !—where’s that?” 

“ Auray, sir, as you ought to know better than I, is a place in 
Brittany where there is a famous shrine of St. Anne. We were there 
last year at the time of the pilgrimage. Anything more beautiful or 
more quaint you can’t conceive. But come, Gerald, just once round 
the garden before we go in. I’ve one or two plants to look at ; and I'll 
show you my bees. I’ve got over some real Ligurians: they are 
wonderful workers.” 

She took him about, chatting lightly as she went, showing him all 
her pets, and interesting him in all her plans. She was evidently 
quite unconscious either of the blow that was hanging over her home, 
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or the design that was ripening in Gerald’s mind of getting her to 
renew that home life in another form. 

“ Amy,” said he, at last, “it is such a joy to me to find you just the 
same.” 

“You didn’t expect to find me another?” she said, laughing. “I 
never thought such a thing of you, though you’ve got to be a Don, I 
hear, of late years.” 

“ Don or not, Amy, I’m not likely to change to you. How happy 
you seem here! Are you as fond of it as ever?” 

“Yes, fonder perhaps: but yet it’s not the same somehow. We've 
been shaken up rather by going away so often, and I’ve seen so many 
beautiful places that I hardly seem to care so much for any one. I 
think I’m getting what Barbara calls ‘ detached.’” 

“ Detachment generally comes after blows and separations, does it 
not? You have not had many yet.” 

“T suppose it does, but may it not come before them too? I can 
imagine,” she said, hesitatingly, “that we may care for a thing less, or 
rather, pin our peace upon it less, either by finding out that it leaves 
us, as is the case in separations, or in another way, by being drawn 
away from it to something higher and more secure. We can’t always 
care for what Zasses. I don’t know how it has come to me, but I used 
to think sometimes that my heart would break if we had to leave all 
this ; the thought came to me when papa first was so ill, and now I 
don’t know, I love it as much, perhaps more, and yet it seems less to 
me. But, Gerald, you were always a sort of conscience to me, and 
now it seems as if I had been making a confession to you. I’ve never 
put these things into word8 before.” 

Gerald was once more thoroughly surprised. He did not understand 
her. She spoke calmly, but her eyes were glistening. What he would 
have said in answer I cannot tell, but just then Aunt Bertha came to 
the French window of the breakfast-room. ‘Come, children, come 
in, we’re just going to prayers.” Gerald just pressed Amy’s hand, and 
they went in together. 

Nothing more passed that morning at the Vicarage that calls for 
special record on my part. Gerald left Shotterton to catch a train in 
the forenoon, Aunt Bertha protesting that this visit did not count, and 
that he must come to spend a week with them as soon as he was at 
liberty. Amy seconded the protest with great earnestness. “ You 
must come soon, you know,” said Mr. Wychwood, significantly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AILIE’S UMBRELLA. 
THOUGH Jack Wilton had a certain character among his friends for 
indolence and dilatoriness, he certainly did not let the grass grow 
under his feet in the affair of the Carrolls, which he had taken up, 
in the first instance, to please his wife. He went with Margaret, the 
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morning after his interview with Downing, to call on Father Wexford, 
and was lucky enough to find him at home. Father Wexford knew 
pretty well how to manage matters of the sort, for he had had some 
experience in dealing with workhouse officials, but he had terribly 
little time to spare. Here Jack came in as a most useful, and, as 
it turned out, indispensable ally. Father Wexford gave him a form 
which it was necessary for Mrs. Carroll to sign, expressing her desire 
that her children should be brought up as Catholics, as their parents 
had been; and he also gave him the address of a good Catholic 
gentleman, the owner of a large business in the City, who by some 
providential arrangement had been placed on the Commission of the 
Peace for Middlesex. This gentleman had the character, not only of 
giving largely in money to the support of Catholic charities, but of 
giving what was more valuable to him and in many cases to them, 
his own time and work to further their interests. He was to be asked 
to call at Cliffe’s Hospital, with Jack and Margaret, and to witness 
Mrs. Carroll’s declaration if it were necessary. Father Wexford 
undertook to forward the declaration to the proper authorities, and 
had no doubt that the omission which had been, wilfully or not, made 
as to the registration of the two boys would be speedily rectified. The 
question of guardianship was a more difficult one, and as to this 
Father Wexford recommended Jack to apply to my good friend 
Mr. Lloyd, in the Temple, as he was known to be always ready 
with advice on questions that affected the poor of his own religion. 
Meanwhile, Margaret was to do her part. This was to write a very 
civil note, “ presenting her compliments” to the Master of the work- 
house, begging that the boys might be allowed to visit their mother, 
whose state was now becoming very precarious, and forwarding a 
small sum of money to defray any expenses that the short journey 
might involve. 

Jack was again fortunate in finding Mr. Chalcot at his office ; and 
the good magistrate at once named an hour the same afternoon when 
he would be at the door of Cliffe’s. “I know Mr. Cooper a little,” he 
said. ‘I have met him at some of our city dinners, and I’m sure he 
will make no difficulty. We had better call on him, as his name may 
help you in your future visits to the poor woman.” Mr. Cooper was 
the great potentate who, with the office of Treasurer, reigned at 
Cliffe’s. There is, no doubt, a Governor, and ever so many members 
of a Board, and a whole tribe of officials, and I have no intention of 
saying that the whole administration of the hospital and its large 
estates is not abundantly and thoroughly supervised; but the truth 
still remains, that Mr. Cooper is the great Jove of the whole 
concern 

Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum ; 


and that, especially within the walls of the establishment, his will, his 
word, his step, and his frown are all equally Olympian. There was 
a good angel watching over the whole of our friends’ proceedings on 
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the day of which I speak, for this mighty autocrat was at home and 
even disengaged when Mr. Chalcot presented himself with them at 
the door of his apartments. 

“ He’s not long finished luncheon,” said the attendant, in a reveren- 
tial manner. Jack was rather amused at the sort of hushed awe that 
seemed to affect every one they came across in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. Cooper, and when no answer came to the first respectful knock 
of the attendant in question at the door of the shrine in which he 
dwelt, our friend began to wonder whether, as Jupiter, according to 
Homer, sometimes goes to sleep, his representative in the hospital 
ever indulged in a nap after his luncheon. But before he had time to 
utter this improper suspicion in a whisper to Margaret, the door was 
opened, and in a minute or two they found themselves in the august 
presence of a simple quiet-looking little man, with a fine head of 
white hair, large dark brows, and piercing eyes, who received Mr. 
Chalcot with much cordiality and his companions with formal civility. 
After a little chat, their business was brooched, and Mr. Cooper 
promised immediate access to Mrs. Carroll. He insisted on walking 
with them through the newest and finest parts of the hospital, 
pointing out the latest improvements, and speaking always of the 
“House” as having done this or that, without the slightest’ mention 
of himself. There was no mistake as to the deference which haunted 
his footsteps, and which fell in some slight degree to the lot of the 
strangers on whom he was conferring the unwonted honour of being 
their cicerone. 

“T think,” said Jack to Margaret, on their way home, “ the nearest 
approach to Mr. Cooper is the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
They say he’s almost the only great institution left, but I see that 
there’s another at Cliffe’s. Really, the way in which the policemen 
bid you stand back and take your hat off, and almost go on your 
knees, when the Mace appears, borne by a man in black silk stockings 
and shorts, and when Mr. Speaker sweeps on behind him in his full- 
bottomed wig and gown, is enough to give you the impression of some 
very mighty power. To my mind, it beats the Queen going to the 
House of Lords, and the Chancellor at the opening of Term is 
nothing to it; no, nor the pokers and heads of houses, and Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, at the University sermon. The mace is unique in its 
mystery. Nothing shows what an utter reprobate Cromwell must 
have been so much as his calling the mace a bauble. If there was 
only a mace carried before Mr. Cooper, it would be perfect. Perhaps 
there’s something more imposing in the entire absence of state about 
him. His is a majesty which needs no externals.” 

The great man led our party to the ward in which Mrs. Carroll lay, 
had a table brought, with pen and ink, and then excused himself and 
took a polite leave. Mr. Chalcot and Jack and Margaret, and even 
Mrs. Carroll, were already clothed in a halo of purple magnificence in 
the eyes of all the patients, nurses, and Sisters. The poor woman 
was by no means better since Margaret’s visit, but she was quite 
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collected and intelligent, and signed her name to the declaration in 
due form. Mr. Chalcot added his own signature, and then gave the 
paper to Jack for Father Wexford. Margaret told her that she hoped 
the boys would come to see her the next day, and left her amid a 
shower of blessings, after obtaining a good deal of intelligence, 
according to Father Wexford’s directions, as to the god-parents of 
her boys and the nearest relations to her husband of whose existence 
she had ever heard. 

“Thank you very much,” said Margaret to Mr. Chalcot, as they 
took leave of him. 

“On the contrary, thank you,” he replied. “It’s a great blessing to 
be able to be of any use to poor people like that. But just consider, 
Mr. Wilton,” he added, turning to Jack, “if all that we have done is 
required, and a good deal more that you or I may have to do in 
addition, in order to get the barest justice done to these poor Irish 
boys in a London workhouse, how certain it must be that in a great 
number of cases where there are no friends to exert themselves, or 
where the facts are unknown to those who might do so, this great 
injustice which we have been trying to remedy must be inflicted upon 
our poor Catholics.” 

Jack could not deny that it must be so, and could only remark that 
a minority must always suffer in a country where religions are mixed. 

“ Not always,” replied Mr. Chalcot ; “for at this moment in Ireland 
the Protestant minority is cared for and protected as to all these 
matters to a degree that we don’t venture to ask for or to hope for in 
our own case. There will always be the feeling that the Irish are 
persecuted as Irish and as Catholics as long as this inequality 
remains.” Then the new friends parted and Jack and Margaret 
took their way homewards. 

Jack found a telegram awaiting him on his table. It was from the 
Prioress at Welborough, informing him of his uncle’s illness. “C. North 
very unwell. Be ready both to come to-morrow. I write by post.” 

“My poor uncle!” he cried. “I think I’d better go at once. You 
can open the letter, Madge, and make your way after me to-morrow. 
To think of your seeing that dear old man for the first time so! The 
danger can’t be immediate, or she would not have told me to wait. 
I think there’s a train at seven, and I can get there in three hours. 
I’ll telegraph on to say I am coming to-night.” 

So it was agreed between them. Margaret had her full instructions. 
She was to wait for the post, open and read the letter, and come on 
by a nine o’clock train, “unless there should be some very bad news,” 
said Jack, gravely. He had never been at the convent, but he had 
heard his uncle describe it, and knew that there would be no difficulty 
as to conveyance when she reached the station. He would meet her 
if he could. And so, after a hasty dinner and a still more hasty 
“packing up,” in which Margaret insisted upon cramming clothes 
and toilet conveniences into his bag as if he were to be away for six 
weeks, Jack drove off to the station. 
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For the first time since her marriage, Margaret felt lonely that 
evening, and it came into her head that she might as well go to 
Benediction, and try to see Father Wexford about the Carrolls, as 
her own absence from town might now be indefinite. She thought at 
once of having to nurse her uncle as she had nursed her father. So 
she got her servant to accompany her, who, Protestant as she was, 
had no objection to see what went on in the Catholic chapel. There 
were some short night prayers and Benediction, in honour of the 
Month of Mary; and Margaret felt as if she could pray now with an 
earnestness and confidence which she had hardly ever felt before in 
her prayers for Jack. He had certainly enlisted himself thoroughly 
in the cause of charity, and she prayed that he might be rewarded. 
She prayed heartily for her unknown uncle, on whom so much of 
their temporal prospects depended, and for a special blessing on her 
journey on the morrow. After service she found her way into the 
sacristy, and told Father Wexford what had been done for Mrs. 
Carroll and what yet remained to do. He undertook to forward the 
paper which had been signed in the hospital to the proper authorities, 
to see that the boys went to their mother as soon as possible, and 
to let the poor woman know the cause of Margaret’s absence. He 
promised to remember her and her husband and uncle in his Mass 
till she returned. 

As they went home, Mary Anne was full of delight at the service. 
She had never seen anything so beautiful. She had often “heard 
tell” of the Catholic services, and now she thought she should like to 
go often. The music, and the lights, and the boys in surplices, and 
that sweet stuff that was burnt—all was charming to her. It was 
odd, though, not to know what the clergyman said, and the people 
didn’t seem to sing in English either, for the matter of that. Then 
came a sudden downfall to poor Margaret’s glee at the effect of Mary 
Anne’s first Benediction. “I beg your pardon, ma’am, but didn’t you 
bring your umbrella with you ?” 

To be sure, she had brought her umbrella, and had put it behind 
her on the seat. She had forgotten it when she went into the sacristy. 
She valued it, for, like most of what she wore and used at the time, 
it was a present. Dear old Ailie had saved a few pounds, and she 
had spent what was an unusual number of shillings for her on the 
purchase of an umbrella for her young mistress. Ailie’s umbrella 
lost! Margaret and her maid flew back in time to find the church 
still open, but there were no signs of the missing treasure. She asked 
the sacristan whether any one had brought an umbrella that had been 
found in the church, and he almost laughed in her face. “I fear 
you're not likely to see it again, ma’am. There are some people 
about who would steal the candles off the altar, if we were not sharp.” 
So Margaret had to go away with a heavy heart, leaving a particular 
description of her lost article, and promising the man a handsome 
reward if he could recover it. “Lord bless you, ma’am, it’s pawn’d 
before this,” he said. 
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Margaret was quite put out. It was so bad for Mary Anne! She 
tried to explain that such a thing never happened in Ireland, and that 
it was very wrong, but that wicked people sometimes went to church 
on purpose to steal; but it was all, as she felt, or more than half in 
vain. Mary Anne took a compassionate view of the matter. There 
were wicked people everywhere. Perhaps they didn’t know that it was 
bad, and worse in a church than elsewhere. She had always heard 
that poor Irish people did not know the Commandments, otherwise 
they couldn’t worship the Virgin Mary, because the Commandments 
said we were not to bow down to any graven image. Then, too, she 
had heard that the priests gave them leave to commit sins, if they 
said their prayers well. Mr. Tomkins, the butler at her last place, 
had told her once that that was what was meant by the Jubilee which 
the papers talked about. Mary Anne only made matters worse by 
assuring her mistress that it wasn’t the like of her that would do such 
things, but only the poor Irish. Margaret was sadly vexed. Her 
only consolation was that she hadn’t lost her umbrella when Jack was 
with her. 

The next morning, after her return from her early Mass, brought 
her a new surprise. The letter from Cecilia Amyot was not long, as 
it was written in the expectation that Jack would very soon be at 
Welborough. But it gave in a few sentences the startling information 
of Mr. North’s reception into the Church. He was slightly better 
when the letter was despatched, and had expressed a strong wish to 
see his Catholic niece. ‘We will find a room for her in the convent 
if she comes, and perhaps Barbara or Grace may be here too.” She 
hurried off to catch the train, after a very hasty breakfast, and was 
early enough to take her place in the carriage bound for Welborough 
full six or seven minutes before the time. She took out of her bag 
a little book of meditations, and tried to occupy her mind with the 
thoughts it suggested, but it would not do, so she began simply to 
pray and to give thanks about the things uppermost in her mind. 

“Shall we have to change for Welborough in this carriage ?” said a 
voice at the door to the guard. 

“No, sir, it goes through.” 

The question had been asked by an elderly gentleman, tall, but 
rather stout, with a slight stoop, a very intellectual face, fine dark 
eyes, and grey hair. His appearance attracted Margaret at once. 
He led into the carriage a tall beautiful girl, of about Margaret’s own 
age, not looking like his own daughter, and whom he treated with 
some little ceremony. They hardly spoke during the greater part of 
the journey, but when the train had started for the last time before it 
was due at Welborough, the lady said to her companion, “I suppose 
we shall find John there already ?” 

“Most likely he went down last night. He would get the news in 
time ; we had to come up to town.” 

Whom could they be speaking of but Margaret’s husband? Mar- 
garet’s heart was in her mouth. But they were silent again. There 
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seemed to be something on their minds as to which they did not wish 
to speak to one another. 

The train stopped, and all three passengers were soon gathered 
round the door of a very primitive-looking omnibus, which was the 
only conveyance that presented itself at the station. “We shall be 
rather crowded, I fear,” said the gentleman, as two or three portly 
dames who had come second-class from the last junction came to 
claim a share in the accommodation. “It’s market day, I think. If 
you get in, I’ll walk. It’s only ten minutes’ distance.” 

He put his companion in, and she and Margaret found themselves 
vis-a-vis at the further end of the vehicle. “ Put this lady down at 
the convent,” he said, as he walked away, “and take my bag there 
” 


too. 
“JT want to stop at the convent, too,” said Margaret to the con- 


ductor. 

The lady’s eye fell on the morocco bag which Margaret carried, and 
saw there the initials “ M. W.” She bent over to her and whispered, 
“Are you Margaret Wilton?” 

“And are you one of the Norths?” said Margaret, forgetting—as 
some people say her countrymen and countrywomen always do—to 
answer the question directly. 

The other laughed quietly. “No; but I am Barbara Amyot, a 
sort of cousin of yours, and very glad, dear Margaret, to make your 
acquaintance. The gentleman who was with me is your own uncle, 
Mr. John North, and we are both come here for the same reason as 
yourself. I suppose John is here already ?” 

“Yes ; he went down last night. Do you know about his uncle 
having 

“Yes,” whispered Barbara ; “ we know it at Shotcote, and Mr. John 
North knows it, but no one else of the family.” 

The Prioress had written the news of Mr. North’s conversion to her 
family, as a strict secret, on the day of his reception. He himself had 
had time to write one line to his brother, begging him to say nothing 
for the present. The telegram, as to his illness, had reached Shot- 
terton and Shotcote in the evening, just in time to let Barbara and 
Mr. North travel up to town in order to start the next morning by the 
express. Welborough was not more than sixty miles from Shotterton, 
but the cross trains were inconvenient, and for expeditious travelling 
the detour by London was the best way. Barbara had slept at a 
cousin’s house, Mr. North at an hotel near the terminus. 

And this was Margaret’s first introduction to Barbara Amyot. 
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Egg-development, 
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How many different lines of thought does not the contemplation 
of an egg open up to us! The old saying, Omne animal ex ovo, so 
warmly disputed of old and likely to be soon again so disputed here 
in England—then the nutritive properties, the beauty and rarity 
of the eggs of different birds—old mythological notions, annual 
Christian customs—the contrivances of the parent birds for the pre- 
servation of their eggs and for their own concealment—all these 
thoughts, and many more, may be called up by the familiar 
object. This is moreover the season of bird’s-nesting, and in 
spite of what may be said against the practice, how many of us 
look back on such ramblings through fresh sprouting underwoods 
as being amongst the happier incidents of our boyhood. And 
indeed the prizes gained were often no despicable trophies, and 
the visible results of a good day’s nest hunt might be fairly 
estimated above a fox’s brush. Few natural history collections 
are more pleasing than a good cabinet of well-preserved bird’s 
eggs; and the actual value is likely continually to increase as 
the birds themselves decrease through augmentation of the 
population and the spread of agriculture. What would not 
a dodo’s egg be worth now, had such an object been preserved by 
the curious of the seventeenth century? ‘The few eggs of that 
last extinct bird, the great auk, may vie as a prize with the cele- 
brated roc’s egg of the Arabian Nights. But what was the roc’s 
egg? Was it purely and simply the creation of Oriental fancy? 
So we might pretty confidently have asserted a few years ago, but 
now there is something to be said on the other side. 

About twenty years ago there were found in Madagascar some 
bones and fragments of egg-shell which when carefully adjusted 
proved to have belonged to a large bird. Through more recent 
discoveries this bird, the efiornis, has a recognised place in the 
series of known though extinct forms. Its egg was far larger than 
any other known, being capable of containing six times as much 
as that of the ostrich. 

Now it is not at all improbable that the eggs of this bird may 
have formed an article of ancient oriental commerce—reaching 
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Arabia, or the shores of the Persian Gulf, from the islands to the 
south. A hasty, and as we now known, incorrect* induction might 
have led to the conclusion that the unknown layer of this 
prodigious egg was six times the size of the ostrich itself, and 
upon this basis of fact the fable of “the Roc” may well have 
reposed. 

However, there is yet another point connected with eggs, and 
it is to this that we wish to direct the reader’s attention. We 
mean the process of development of the living substance within 
them. The adaptation of means to ends, and the providential 
concurrence and co-ordination of natural conditions on a large 
scale, are now often made light of or denied. It may not be 
unprofitable then to turn to natural conditions oz a smaill scale 
and see if we there meet with what may appear to be evident 
examples of providential concurrence and co-ordination. 

Every normal egg that is laid contains within it the germ of the 
future organism. Every one who eats the yoke of a new-laid egg, 
eats, in fact, a fowl. The fowl, of course, is not there in a 
developed condition, however microscopic. But, nevertheless, 
structures are there which possess the power (proper con- 
ditions of heat, &c, being supplied) of evolving the whole 
organism—flesh, bone, and feathers—in that degree of perfection in 
which it leaves the egg. These structures constitute the germ, 
which is a very small object lying upon the outer side of the 
upper surface of the yolk in the shape of a small disk of granular 
substance. ‘Twelve hours after incubation has begun the germ 
is found to consist of no less than three superimposed layers. 
The upper and superficial one is termed the “serous layer,” the 
deepest is called the “mucous layer,” while between them is the 
“intermediate layer.” Soon there appears on the surface of the 
germ a short longitudinal groove, placed transversely to the 
length of the egg. Then the margins of the groove (consisting of 
both intermediate and serous layers) rise up and meet together 
above, thus converting into a complete canal what was at first 
a groove only. ‘The walls of this canal become developed into 
the brain and spinal marrow, and its cavity persists throughout life 
within the substance of those structures. 

Whilst the margins of the primitive groove ascend in the way 
just mentioned, the outer parts of the germ grow downwards, 


* Namely that the larger the egg the larger the bird. This as a general rule 
is true on the whole, but there are notable exceptions. Thus, ag., the 
apteryx of New Zealand, which lays so large an egg is but of the size of the 
common fowl. 
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tending more and more to embrace the yolk, and ultimately 
forming the body-wall of the future bird. By a series of changes, 
far too long and complex to enumerate here, the form of the chick 
is gradually completed. In the thickness of the ascending parts 
which enclosed the groove, are formed the nerves, muscles, and 
bones of the back. In the outer layer of the descending parts are 
formed the corresponding structures of the walls of the body, 
while in the inner layer of the descending parts are formed the 
viscera of the trunk, the digestive, respiratory, and circulating 
organs. Of all these parts we will select three to say a very few 
words about. These are first the spinal nerves, secondly the heart, 
thirdly the eye. 

1. The spinal nerves are those cords of nervous substance which 
run from different points of the spinal marrow to all the regions of 
the body. They are means of communication with the exterior, 
notice of contact being conveyed inwards from the extremities of 
the nerves, and responsive impulses to movement proceeding 
outwards by their agency. When fully developed each nerve 
effects this bifold office by means of a.double root, the stimulus 
exciting sensation proceeding inwards by the posterior or sensory 
root; that exciting motion proceeding outwards by the anterior, 
or motor, root. Each nerve with the part of the spinal marrow 
with which it is connected forms an organic and indissoluble 
whole. The motor roots are functionless when separated from the 
nerves, the sensory nerves are so when separated from their 
roots. Nevertheless these nerves and these nerve-roots have 
altogether different origins, for the nerves themselves are formed 
in the substance of the intermediate layer of the embryo, while 
the spinal marrow is formed from the wall of the canal pro- 
duced by the enclosure of the primitive curve. It is well 
worthy of note then how these parts, so different and independent 
in origin, yet grow together with unerring precision to form the 
single complex organic telegraph before mentioned. 

2. The Aeart.—In the chick, as it is when hatched, this most 
important organ consists of a muscular case divided by partitions 
into four distinct cavities. Two of these, termed “auricles,” 
receive the blood from all parts of the body and from the lungs. 
The two other cavities, “ventricles,” distribute the blood to all 
parts of the body and to the lungs. It is of the most extreme 
importance that all these partitions should be exact and complete, 
and we might expect perhaps that it would arise at once in its 
divided nature. Such however is far from being the case, for at 
its origin this ultimately quadripartite structure is a simple tube. 
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Afterwards it becomes bent upon itself, and soon a partition (or 
septum) forms in each bent end. One bent end is destined 
to form the two auricles, the other end constitutes the ventricular 
division of the heart. ‘The septum.in one bent part (that between 
the auricles) is quite distinct and quite discontinuous from that 
which arises in the other bent part (¢.¢., between the ventricles). 
Nevertheless these two independently arising structures make for 
each other, effect a junction, and gradually build up the inter- 
auricular and inter-ventricular septa of the adult heart. 

3. The eye in its adult condition is a complex structure indeed, 
yet is so familiar and generally more or less known that a descrip- 
tion of it here would be out of place. But an organ more thoroughly 
combining variety and unity, perfect subordination and correlation 
of parts, with great complexity of structure, it would be almost 
impossible to conceive. Each part is so completely dependent 
on every other for the harmonious action of the whole, that a 
unity as to origin might well have been expected. Nevertheless 
the eye is in fact formed from three independent structures and in 
three diverse modes. It is formed by a folding inwards of the 
external skin, by an outward growth of the substance of the brain, 
and by an ingrowth of fibrous tissue. The inflection of the outer 
skin is the part which forms the larger portion of the eye, namely, 
all from the lens outwards and inclusive of the lens itself. The 
outgrowth of brain substance is what constitutes that singularly 
complex structure the retina, while the intruding fibrous tissue 
forms ultimately the vitreous humour. It would be an easy task 
to adduce other instances of co-adaptation but we think that these 
may well suffice, for no more striking example, we submit, could 
well be conceived of the co-ordinated and harmonious results of 
independent growths than that presented by the process of develop- 
ment of the eye of the chick. 

Thus then the minute structure of every egg hatched, supplies 
us with arguments for design in nature, not less strong nor less 
interesting than those presented by larger organisms. The aspect 
of the egg here presented, and the line of thought followed, is 
probably not a familiar one to many of our readers. We trust, 
however, that it may not on that account be the less acceptable. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
A REVIEW of the marriage laws of the three kingdoms 
brought us, in our previous article, to the conclusion that 
they are defective in many respects, and most obviously 
in their want of uniformity. The Royal Commission, 
however, is satisfied that uniformity cannot be gained 
satisfactorily by giving to the laws of any one of the three 
kingdoms a universal application throughout the whole of 
the United Kingdom. The people of Scotland would 
protest, and not without good reason, against the extension 
of the laws of England or of Ireland to Scotland; and a 
law similar to the Scotch was tried in England before 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act, and was condemned by the passing 
of that Act. The Royal Commission, however, is of 
opinion that it is possible to modify and amend the 
existing laws so as to arrive at a new and uniform law, 
which may be extended without injustice or danger to 
every part of the United Kingdom. “It remains,” the 
Commissioners say, “(laying aside national partiality and 
prejudice, and deriving what light we can from the 
experience, habits, and sentiments of every part of the 
United Kingdom) to consider what are the principles on 
which a marriage law, applicable to all parts of that 
kingdom, ought to be founded; and to bring the existing 
laws, where they differ from each other, to the rest of those 
principles.” 

The first principle at which the Commission arrives is 
expressed in that general rule, which is applicable to every 
law, and to none more cogently than the marriage law, 
that it should be simple and certain. Adopting the words 
of Mr. Boyd Kinnear, the Commissioners say that “it is 
not an unreasonable practical test of the propriety of any 
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marriage code to say that its provisions ought to be such 
as every woman not only can understand by study, but is 
correctly acquainted with through the common _ under- 
standing of society ; and that its security should be such, 
that all persons, if honestly intending to marry, should 
be able to place their contract, by adoption of the ordinary 
means, beyond the reach of doubts.” Having declared 
that the marriage law should in form be such as to 
embrace the maximum of simplicity with the maximum of 
certainty, the Commissioners then lay down certain 
principles, upon which its actual provisions should be 
based. The marriage law should promote the welfare and 
protect the interest on the one hand of those who intend to 
be married, and, on the other, of those who are married. It 
is necessary that every reasonable facility for contracting 
marriage should be given to those who wish to enter into 
the married state; and at the same time the law should 
endeavour, as far as possible, to protect such persons 
against their own folly, weakness, or wickedness in con- 
tracting clandestine, imprudent, or unlawful marriages. 
The evils which arise from undue obstacles being put 
in the way of marriage are pointed out by the English 
Catholic Bishops in their evidence ; the evil consequences, 
on the other hand, of a law which gives too great freedom 
and facility for the celebration of marriage, though not 
perhaps equally obvious, are probably in the end equally 
injurious to the material and moral well-being of society. 
Setting aside the religious and consequent moral degrada- 
tion of a large portion of the population, it can scarcely be 
doubted that imprudent marriages are operative to as large 
an extent as any other cause in the increase of poverty and 
crime. The Commissioners, therefore, lay down a just 
principle, when (agreeing with the Catholic Bishops that 
every reasonable facility should be given for contracting 
marriage) they say that “it is the duty of the State to 
discourage and place obstacles in the way of sudden and 
clandestine marriages, both for the sake of inducing fore- 
thought and deliberation generally in the formation of 
indissoluble relations, upon which the happiness, usefulness, 
and morality of life depends, and also for the special 
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purposes of preventing incest and polygamy, and enabling 
parents and guardians to protect minors from improvident 
and unsuitable connections.” The marriage law should, as 
was observed above, be formed so as to promote, as far as 
possible, the welfare of persons who are married ; and in a 
country where the law has violated the sanctity and weak- 
ened the binding force of the marriage tie by the institution 
of divorce, it is of vital importance that it should do all 
that can be done by legal enactments to invest marriage 
with the highest possible solemnity. If marriage should 
ever come to be regarded as an arrangement made in a 
registrar's office to last during good behaviour, English 
society will have ceased to be Christian. Catholics there- 
fore will be of opinion that of all the principles laid down 
by the Royal Commission, there is none of such import- 
ance to the social welfare of the empire as that which 
declares it to be “ both the wisdom and duty of the State 
to associate its legislation on this subject with the religious 
habits and sentiments of the people, and to obtain, as far 
as possible, the religious sanction for the marriage con- 
tract.” But if a law, founded upon this principle, is to 
have the beneficial effect which may justly be expected 
from it, it must be guarded from any taint of religious 
intolerance or inequality. The Commissioners are mindful 
of this danger, and declare that “the State should be 
absolutely impartial and indifferent as between the 
members of different religious denominations ; and (while 
leaving to private conscience, or to the spiritual authority 
acknowledged by each chureh or persuasion, the determi- 
nation of all questions belonging to the province of 
theology) should found its legislation, as to marriage, upon 
the necessity and duty of regulating its civil conditions 
and effects.” 

Upon these large and liberal principles the Royal 
Commission has founded its recommendations for a 
uniform law, applicable to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. With regard to the capacity of persons to 
contract marriage, the only change of the present law 
which the Commission recommends is the repeal of that 
provision of the Scotch law which prohibits the inter- 
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marriage of the respondent and the co-respondent after a 
divorce. This recommendation, involving as it does a 
sanction of the principle and policy of the Divorce Acts, 
must be condemned by Catholics. On the great question 
as to whether some form of solemnization before a third 
person should be required by the law, the Commissioners, 
after a full consideration of the arguments on both sides, 
decide, on what appear to be good and sufficient grounds, 
against the legal recognition of secret consensual, or, as 
they are termed in Scotland, irregular marriages. That 
the present state of the Scotch law is in many respects 
unsatisfactory will be admitted even by many of those who 
are opposed to the abolition of irregular marriage. It may 
be urged that, as mutual consent is the essence of the 
contract, “the fact of such consent, when established by 
any competent mode of proof, ought to be held sufficient, 
without more, to constitute marriage.” But the Commis- 
sioners meet this theoretical argument by the observation 
that in Scotland certain specified modes of proof are 
required by the law, and that marriage cannot be 
established by such proof of mutual consent as would 
be competent evidence of any ordinary contract. “If, 
therefore,’ the Commissioners say, “the law were to 
prescribe some definite mode of authenticating matri- 
monial contracts, as a sive gud non to their legal 
recognition, this would not be to introduce a principle at 
present unknown to the law of Scotland.” As to the 
practical working and effect of the Scotch law of irregular 
marriage, it will be sufficient to refer to the evidence of 
Dr. Murdoch, which was quoted in our previous article, 
and to add that the evidence upon this subject which was 
taken by the Commission certainly goes a long way 
towards proving that the law of irregular marriage tends 
to corrupt and deaden the moral sense of the poorer 
classes, amongst whom these marriages seem to occur 
more frequently than amongst the richer portion of the 
community. 

It has already been observed that by far the most 
practical and powerful argument in favour of the Scotch 
system is that it secures the absolute safety of all regular 
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marriages. Where mutual consent is all that the law 
requires, any kind of form gone through before a 
clergyman must be sufficient. But, in answer to this 
argument, the Commissioners observe that it does not 
apply as against “a proposition of change, of which the 
object is to put an end to secret consensual marriages, and 
to the doctrine of promise savbseguente copulé, by means 
consistent with the undiminished security of marriages 
solemnized zz facie ecclesia, even though their celebration 
may have been in some respects informal.” Accordirigly, the 
first and fundamental recommendation of the Commission 
is “that the interchange or declaration of matrimonial 
consent should for the future take place, in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, in the presence of a duly authorized 
official celebrant or witness, and that no other mode of 
constituting marriage should be recognised by law.” This 
recommendation must not, however, be understood to mean 
that marriage must necessarily be celebrated before a civil 
officer. The Commission does not participate in that feeling, 
which seems to have prompted the provisions of the Code 
Civil, that a purely civil officer is likely to be a more 
trustworthy celebrant or witness of marriage than a duly 
authorized minister of religion. And as to the denomi- 
national difficulty, the Commission is satisfied that it 
may be overcome by treating all ministers of religion, 
regardless of sectarian differences, with absolute impar- 
tiality. Accordingly, as the objections to the direct legal 
recognition of religious marriages do not seem insuperable, 
the Commission declines to recommend the adoption of a 
purely civil system, which “would be opposed to the habits 
and feelings of the great majority of the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of all religious persuasions, and would 
be inconsistent with the principle (to which the Commission 
attached great value) of strengthening the civil tie, as far 
as possible, by the sanctions of religion.” The Commission 
does not, however, recommend that all marriages should 
necessarily be solemnized before a minister of religion ; it 
would leave open, to such as might choose to adopt it, the 
alternative of being married in a registrar’s office. Its 
recommendation, accordingly, is that henceforth the official 
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celebrant or witness of marriage should be either a civil 
officer or a minister of religion who had received due 
authority to celebrate marriages. This authority the 
Commission would extend to all ministers of all religious 
persuasions, attached to some church or chapel which had 
been registered for the celebration of marriages. And the 
Commission would amend the law as to the registration of 
places of worship in this respect: that any church or chapel 
of a congregation (whether Protestant or not), organized 
under a Bishop, should be registered on the certificate of 
its Bishop; Presbyterian churches on the certificate of 
their presbyteries ; and all other places of worship on the 
certificate of the officiating clergyman and not less than 
ten householders, members of the congregation, who have 
frequented the place of worship in question for a year 
before the date of the certificate. As the present law 
requires in all cases the certificate of twenty householders 
who have frequented the place of worship for a year, this 
amendment would, for reasons which were pointed out in 
our previous article, be welcome to Catholics. It is perhaps 
to be feared, as the suggested alteration of the law may 
appear to give certain advantages to episcopalian congre- 
gations, that it will not meet with universal approval. 

The Commissioners do mot think that the law should 
require any particular form of solemnization or ceremony. 
“Marriage ought to be held well constituted,” they say, 
“by words of mutual consent to be husband and wife (or 
of mutual declaration that they are husband and wife), 
solemnly interchanged between the parties in the presence 
of any authorized celebrant or official witness.” They think 
that the rule requiring the presence of two witnesses at 
the celebration of marriage should be retained and made 
universal, though not essential to the validity of any 
marriage, but that all restrictions as to the time or place 
of solemnization should be abolished, as the State may 
safely accept the presence of a duly authorized minister 
of religion “as sufficient to authenticate the contract of 
marriage, although it may not be entered into during 
canonical hours, or in the church or place of worship in 
which such minister usually officiates.” Should the 
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recommendations of the Commission be carried out, the 
law would not interfere either to enforce or to prohibit the 
observance of the rules or canons of any particular religious 
body ; and, as far as the discipline of the Catholic Church 
in the United Kingdom is concerned, this attitude of non- 
intervention is probably the most satisfactory which the 
State will or perhaps can adopt. Acting upon this same 
principle, that the State “should not attempt to enforce by 
secular prohibition the spiritual discipline of any particular 
religious bodies,” the Commissioners recommend that every 
person should be left free to contract marriage before a 
minister of any Church or denomination whatsoever ; they 
think that, except for the purpose of preliminary inquiry, 
where necessary, and with a view to provide against 
clandestine marriages, the law should take no notice of the 
religious belief of any person contracting marriage. They 
accordingly recommend the repeal of those oppressive Irish 
statutes, which make it a felony at present for any priest 
to celebrate the marriage of a Catholic with any person 
who is or who has been or has professed himself or herself 
to be a Protestant at any time during the twelve months 
preceding such marriage, and which, moreover, declare all 
such marriages to be absolutely void. 

We have seen that the Royal Commission is of opinion 
that the law should facilitate and encourage the celebration 
of marriage ix facie ecclesig, but, at the same time, it is of 
opinion that the alternative of contracting marriage without 
any religious ceremony before a registrar, should still be 
given to such as choose to avail themselves of it. A 
Catholic cannot give any kind of approval to what are 
called civil marriages, and as it is scarcely possible to 
imagine the case of a man or woman who would object 
from honest conscientious motives to be married before 
any minister of any persuasion, it is difficult to conceive 
any plausible reason for preserving the system of civil 
marriage in the registrar's office. There can, however, 
unfortunately be very little doubt that any attempt to put 
an end to this class of marriages would meet with a very 
powerful and obstinate opposition. 

It is important to observe that, should the recommenda- 
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tions of the Commission be carried out, the law will not 
require as essential to the validity of marriage anything 
more than a declaration or interchange of matrimonial 
consent, made in good faith in the presence of an autho- 
rized minister of religion, or some person acting as such, 
or before a civil officer. The Commissioners, however, 
think that the law should, so far as is compatible with 
a sufficient freedom and facility in the celebration of 
marriage, establish every possible security against clandes- 
tine and unlawful marriages; but they do not think it 
expedient or right that the requirements imposed by the 
law for this purpose should be indispensable to the validity 
of marriage; they are of opinion that sufficient securities 
may be obtained by making them directory only, relying 
mainly upon the sense of duty and responsibility of the 
authorized ministers of religion and civil officers who are 
charged with the obligation of seeing that these preliminary 
requirements are fulfilled, and, in a secondary degree, upon 
the penalties to which those ministers of religion and 
public officers, and the parties themselves, may justly be 
exposed, from any wilful breach or neglect of such require- 
ments. These preliminary requirements, recommended by 
the Commission, may be described very briefly. 

The Commissioners think that each of the parties 
intending to marry should be obliged to give notice of 
such intention. A person living in the parish or district 
in which the marriage is to be solemnized should give 
notice to the clergyman or registrar before whom the 
marriage is to be celebrated. Thus, where both parties 
live in the parish or district in which they intend to be 
married, all the proceedings from beginning to end will 
take place before the same person. A person not living 
in the parish or district in which the marriage is intended 
to be solemnized, should give notice to the registrar of 
the district in which such person resides; or, where both 
parties are of the same religious persuasion, such person 
should be allowed to give notice to an authorized minister 
officiating at some place of worship within the district 
which such person usually attends. The notice should 
be accompanied by a declaration, similar to that which 
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now accompanies a notice of marriage given to a district 
registrar in Ireland. This declaration would show the 
usual place of worship of the person giving the notice, 
as well as the place where the marriage is intended to 
be solemnized. No notice of marriage, except in special 
cases to be provided for, should be received from any 
minor, declared or known to be such, without a consent 
in writing signed by the parent or guardian; and the 
present law of England and Ireland which makes it 
unlawful for any minister of religion or civil registrar to 
solemnize the marriage of any minor in opposition to 
the declared dissent of his or her parent or guardian, 
should be extended to all marriages throughout the 
United Kingdom. The Commissioners are disposed to 
recommend that every declaration should be supported 
by the testimony of two credible persons, or a Justice of 
the Peace, or an officiating minister of religion, or other 
credible person well known to the minister or officer who 
receives the notice. 

The notices and declarations should be filed in proper 
books, which should be open to inspection. The Commis- 
sioners think that “when both parties give notice in the 
same parish or district to a minister to whom they are 
personally known, and whose ministrations they are in the 
habit of attending, no further precaution is really neces- 
sary.” In all other cases every minister of religion, 
receiving a notice and declaration, shall send duplicates of 
the same to the registrar of the district, to be: entered by 
him in his notice-book. Thus in any case where a clandes- 
tine marriage was feared, a search in the registrar’s notice- 
book would be sufficient, and parents or guardians would 
not be obliged to make a troublesome search in the 
numerous notice-books kept by the various ministers of 
religion in the district. And the registrar should also 
(whether the notice has been received by him originally, or 
in duplicates) “send notice by post to the minister of the 
place of worship described by the applicant as that which 
each of the parties usually attends, or, if there be none 
such, to the incumbent of the parish in which the party, not 
described as usually attending any place of worship, resides.” 
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The minister of religion or civil officer, who has received 
a notice of marriage, should, at the end of a certain length 
of time, if all other legal requisites have been complied 
with, give to the applicant a certificate, which should state 
the date of the notice, and whether the party is personally 
known to the certifying minister or officer. The time which 
should elapse from the date of the notice before the 
certificate is given, should in certain cases be twenty-one 
days, and in no ordinary case less than fifteen days. 
Under special circumstances, however, and “when both 
the parties to be married are certified to be of the same 
religious profession by the officiating ministers of the 
places of worship which they usually attend,” the Commis- 
sioners think that the ordinary length of notice might 
advantageously be dispensed with. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Archbishop of Armagh, in England 
and Ireland respectively, have at present power to 
authorize, by special license, the celebration of marriage at 
any time and in any place, and to dispense with the period 
of residence which is generally required by the law. The 
Commission think that a similar power, limited as above 
stated to the marriages of persons professing the same 
form of religious belief, may be safely granted “to the 
Bishops of all episcopal churches (established or unestab- 
lished) organized under Bishops; and to such officers as 
may be nominated for that purpose by the presbyteries of 
all Presbyterian congregations organized under presby- 
teries; and in all other cases to the superintendent or 
district registrar.” 

Such in outline are the preliminary requirements which 
the Commissioners think the law should exact by way of 
securities against unlawful and clandestine marriages. 
They do not attach much practical value to banns, or to 
any other mode in which a general publication of intended 
marriages has been attempted ; and they do not, therefore, 
recommend that any such publication should be required 
in any form by the law. They would rely rather upon the 
length of notice, which will be required in all cases if their 
recommendations are carried out, on the declaration which 
each party will be obliged to make on giving notice, and 
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on the provision that no notice shall be received from a 
minor, unless accompanied by a consent in writing signed 
by the parent or guardian of the applicant, upon the 
communication of the notice of marriage to the minister 
officiating at the usual place of worship of the person 
giving notice, and lastly upon the facilities for inquiry 
which will be given to parents and guardians by the entry 
of all notices of marriage in the notice-book of the district 
registrar. And it is clear that these requirements will do 
much more than the present law does, and as much 
perhaps as any law can do, to make the celebration of 
unlawful and clandestine marriages, if not impossible, at 
all events very difficult and dangerous. 

With regard to the registration of marriages, the Com- 
missioners recommend only this alteration of the present 
laws, that every marriage shall in future be registered by 
the official celebrant or witness, by or before whom it was 
solemnized. It may be added, however, that the Commis- 
sioners do not advise that the law, whilst thus supplying a 
special kind of evidence for the proof of marriage, should 
regard as inadmissible any other competent mode of 
proof. 

Recommendations for the amendment of the marriage 
laws coming from a body in which Catholics were repre- 
sented by a minority of two in fourteen, could scarcely 
have been more in harmony with Catholic feeling and 
principles that those which have been explained in the 
preceding pages. Their characteristic feature, which is 
the legal recognition of the priestly function in the 
marriage rite, is a direct response to the suggestion of 
the English Catholic Bishops, that many of the evils of 
the present system might be remedied by constituting 
“the Catholic clergy the legal witnesses of the marriages 
celebrated by them.” Again, when the Commissioners 
express their sense of the importance of associating 
marriage with the solemnities of religion, they do but 
recognise, from a rational and practical point of view, 
the advantages which society must derive from a general 
adoption of the teaching of the Church as to the sacred 
character of marriage. The Catholic clergy, who have 
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an extensive and often a troublesome and painful experi- 
ence of the practical working of our present marriage 
laws, would probably give a unanimous approval to a 
change of the law, which would (as the Commissioners 
recommend) allow all the formalities connected with the 
marriage of members of their congregations, from notice 
to registration, to take place before them. There are 
points of considerable importance, many of which have 
been noticed in the course of this article, upon which 
most Catholics would differ from the Royal Commission ; 
but on the whole its recommendations must be admitted 
to be entirely fair, and in many respects even favourable 
to the Catholics of the three kingdoms. 

It is, however, possible that they will be regarded 
by English and Irish Catholics in somewhat different 
lights. In Ireland Catholics at present enjoy with 
regard to marriage a singular freedom and independ- 
ence; and both clergy and laity are naturally disposed 
to resist any interference with their privileges in this 
respect. This feeling was well expressed by Dr. 
Moriarty in his evidence before the Commission — 
“We certainly should resist any law that would restrict 
our present liberty in the matter. When we find our- 
selves enjoying a certain amount of freedom, and that 
we derive no advantage from the State in the discharge 
of our duties as clergymen, I think that unless the law 
was exceedingly favourable to us, we should resist any 
interference. We may take the converse of an old 
maxim and say, Qui sentit incommodum sentire debet et 
commodum. Now the commodum with us is the freedom 
and independence of our Church.” Now, in the first place, 
it may be observed that there is a connection between 
Dr. Moriarty’s commodum and the ixcommodum under 
which the Church suffers in Ireland in consequence of 
the penal laws as to marriages of Catholics with persons 
who have been converted to the Church within a year 
preceding any such marriage. There seems to be a strong 
feeling amongst Irish Protestants that the repeal of these 
Acts would be unjust, or at least inexpedient, unless the 
same restrictions with regard to marriage which are now 
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imposed on Protestants in Ireland were placed upon Irish 
Catholics. Dr. Ball, whose authority on this subject is 
very high, expressed such an opinion before the Com- 
mission. And the Rev, R. Wallace, a Methodist clergy- 
man, who does not appear to have any particular prejudice 
against Catholics, went so far as to say that, “If, for 
instance, a Roman Catholic priest were permitted lawfully, 
without notice, without witnesses, without registry, without 
respect to the age or nonage of the parties married, to 
marry a Protestant with a Roman Catholic, without any 
change in the law of the Roman Catholic marriages as it 
now stands, my firm persuasion is that in the north of 
Ireland it would have produced a civil war before twelve 
months. In illustration of that, I should take the liberty 
of saying, for instance, suppose, as frequently happens, 
there is a Roman Catholic servant-man in the house of 
a respectable Protestant in Ulster. According to the 
proposed law, the servant might run away with his master’s 
daughter and get married at any hour of the night or 
day, without the least notice, by the nearest Roman 
Catholic priest—and that would be a lawful marriage. 
If the law permitted him to do that with a Protestant, 
and that a servant, in the circumstances I have stated, 
did get the daughter of his master to run away with him 
to the nearest priest, and that he should marry them, the 
state of feeling in Ulster is such that I would have no 
hesitation in stating it on oath, if necessary, that it would 
produce a civil commotion within twelve months.” 

We do not adopt the views of these gentlemen, but it 
must be admitted that the repeal of the penal Acts in 
question would be very difficult unless it were accom- 
panied with some curtailment of that freedom with regard 
to marriage which Irish Catholics at present enjoy. Again, 
it must not be forgotten that, if the recommendations of 
the Commission are carried out, the validity of marriage 
will not depend on the due observance of any formalities 
which the law will enact, either as precautions preliminary 
to marriage or for its registration, for every marriage 
solemnized in good faith before a person acting as a duly 
authorized priest will be valid. Dr. Moriarty would resist 
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any interference with the freedom which Irish Catholics at 
present enjoy, unless, he says, the new law were very 
favourable to Catholics. A law founded on the report of 
the Royal Commission would undoubtedly place certain 
restrictions upon the marriages of Catholics in Ireland, 
but, at the same time, having regard to the interests of 
Catholicity throughout the United Kingdom, it may fairly 
be maintained that it would, on the whole, be very 
favourable to Catholics. No one can pretend to judge so 
truly as the Irish Bishops as to how any change of the 
marriage laws in Ireland would affect the Catholics of that 
country, and, when the time comes, they will probably 
express an opinion which will guide the opinion of all 
Catholics as to any proposed legislation. However, taking 
into consideration the approval which the English Catholic 
Bishops—speaking, of course, for England—have by antici- 
pation given to the most important of the recommendations 
of the Commission, and having regard to the fact that 
these recommendations are signed (with a dissent as to 
divorce) by two of the most eminent of the Catholic laity 
—Lord O’Hagan and Mr. Monsell—we may perhaps 
anticipate, without rashness or presumption, that they will 
receive a general approval from the main body of Catholics 
in each of the three kingdoms. And it may be anticipated, 
with even greater certainty, that they will meet with as 
general a condemnation in a very different quarter. The 
party—which aims at becoming to some extent identified 
with the whole Liberal party in this country — which 
regards that kind of education as the best, even in theory, 
which is unassociated with what it is pleased to call the 
narrowing influences of religious dogma, will scarcely 
appreciate the importance of strengthening and conse- 
crating the marriage contract by the sanctions of religion. 
And Catholics will be very loth in any wise to assist this 
party in its opposition to a bill which will give a direct 
legal recognition to the solemnization of marriage. 
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AT the time of the arrival of Columbus and his companions, 
the Caribees inhabited Cuba, St. Domingo, Martinico, and 
the rest of the Antilles. The Spaniards with much difficulty 
subdued them, and after their subjugation they again revolted. 
Having reduced them a second time to submission, the Spaniards 
obtained a decree from Spain, by which every Carib was declared 
a slave; and the unfortunate islanders to escape from slavery 
abandoned their country in considerable numbers, and fled to 
the continent. ‘There they established themselves at the mouths 
of the Orinoco, and on the northern coast of Venezuela. These 
refugees, Caribs of pure blood, formed those terrible tribes of 
the Orinoco, called Hunters of the Indians, who did so much 
injury to the newly-established Christian missions on that great 
river and its tributaries. The account of these savages is given 
in the Spanish work of Father Gumilla, entitled Orinoco Ilustrado. 
Notwithstanding the decree, several of the isles of the Little 
Antilles continued to be inhabited by the Caribs. It is stated in 
Royo’s Geography, a late Spanish work, that “the Little Antilles 
remained inhabited by the Caribs, a strong and warlike people, 
whd resisted the Spaniards, and kept their possessions, until the 
French, English, and Dutch, in the seventeenth century, settled 
in them, and the Caribs disappeared by degrees, so that at present 
none are found in those isles but Europeans, Creoles, Mulattos, 
and Negroes.”* There are now few or none in the Antilles. 
But we are informed by Juarros in the history of Guatemala, 
how the Caribs came to the coast of Honduras, and of 
this remnant of the nation we are specially about to treat. 
Juarros says that the English towards the close of the last 
century became masters of the Isle of Ruatan, situated in the 
Gulf of Honduras. They were driven from it by the Viceroy 
of Guatemala; they took it a second time, and a second 
time had to quit it. Returning a third time, they put: upon it 


* Nueva Jeografia Universal ordenada, par José M. Royo, p. 172. Paris: 
Garnier. 1861. 
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to keep it, two thousand Negroes, and three thousand Caribs. 
These were transported from thence by a ship sent from 
Truxillo to Ruatan, and then from Truxillo spread themselves 
over the coast of Honduras. 

The Caribs of Honduras are not of pure blood—everything 
shows this. They are very dark, almost black; they have curly 
hair, flat noses, and often thick lips, and their language is a 
medley. They are apparently the issue of Negroes and Carib 
women. The old men amongst them have some recollections of 
their coming to the mainland, and, though they do not know 
all the circumstances of it, they preserve the memory of the 
principal facts. Martinique, St. Vincent, and other names of 
the Antilles which they once inhabited, are handed down in 
the tales they recount to their children. This people, as well as 
the other Caribs who remained long in the Antilles, are surnamed 
“Red Caribs” by the other tribes of pure blood in Venezuela 
and the Orinoco. For this apparent misnomer we will endeavour 
to assign a reason in the sequel ; by other nations they are simply 
called “ Caribs.” 

Conjectures have been made concerning the origin of the 
Caribs, which deserves our notice before we proceed to speak 
of the tribes on the coast of Honduras. A French writer on 
the Natural History of the Antilles, maintains that they are 
descendants of the “Galibees,” by whom, as we shall show 
presently, he means the Caribs of the continent. Mr. Rochfort 
in his Moral History of the Antilles, says that they spring from 
the Apalachian Indians of Florida. But Father Lafiteau, in 
his work on the customs and manners of the American Indians, 
has raised a very curious question, which we shall relate as ‘he 
puts it, without pretending to adopt his solution of so singular 
and intricate a subject of discussion. It may serve to awaken 
a very different kind of interest in a people usually represented 
in our popular tales as ferocious cannibals—so much so that 
the very name of Caribee is associated from our childhood with 
feasts on human flesh, boats full of victims, Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday. We feel almost a reluctance to raise a question 
any way to tend to dissipate the romance of the delightful old 
history ; but, we repeat, we give the following conjectures of 
Father Lafiteau for what they are worth, without expressing our 
adhesion to an opinion which is based upon arguments drawn 
from very far gone antiquity. ‘The author whom we quote cites 
a passage of Herodotus, bk. i., cap. 146, recounting in his history 
a remarkable fact. He there tells us that the twelve tribes who 
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«crossed from Eubza to lonia drove out thence the ancient 
inhabitants. “Those,” he says, “ who came from the Prytaneum 
of Athens, having left their women behind them, and having no 
intention of ever returning to their country, made inroad into 
the country of the Carians, and killing all the men both old 
and young, took the women for their wives. These women, 
reduced to the necessity of choosing to die or submit to the 
law of the conquerors, preferred of the alternatives the latter ; 
but in a spirit of desperate revenge, they by common agreement 
made a vow under oath, never to eat with their husbands, and 
never to call them by name ; and they made it a law for ever to 
transmit this custom to posterity, teaching the female children 
born from their forced marriage to continue it, because their 
conquerors had slain their parents, their husbands, and _ their 
children. The Carib women,” continues Lafiteau, “never eat 
with their husbands, they never name them by their name, they 
wait upon them as their slaves, and, what is more remarkable, 
they have a language quite different from that of their husbands. 
They themselves, in reference to this, relate, that having conquered 
their enemies and destroyed them all, the Caribs kept alive 
only their wives and daughters, and that this is the cause of 
the diversity of the language between the two'sexes. Now I do 
not know,” says Lafiteau, ‘‘ whether any one has paid attention to 
the passage of Pausanias, in A/ficis, p. 21, which seems to me 
to confirm another in the fifth book of Déodorus Sicuus (some- 
times quoted to prove that America was known to the ancients), 
in which the former says, ‘That he had made every inquiry to 
learn if anywhere in the world there were satyrs to be found, 
and that he had interrogated many persons in vain ; but at last 
one Euphemus, a Carian by nation, had told him that sailing 
to the far west he had been carried by a most tremendous storm 
to the extremities of the ocean, where were islands known to 
mariners by the name Satyrides, inhabited by barbarous men 
whose skin was of a deep red colour. ‘The description of these 
islanders,” continues Lafiteau, ‘‘agrees perfectly with that of the 
Caribs, the inhabitants of the Antilles, from which they have been 
driven by the Europeans in these later times. ‘Their skin is very 
red, and they add to this by painting it every day with red ochre, 
so that it is of a vermilion tint, as red as blood.” 

Thus far we quote, and it is to be observed as a singular 
coincidence that Euphemus, mentioned by Pausanias, is a Carian; 
and if he was driven by a tempest to the isles of the far west, 
he must also have returned and known the way, which leads 
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to the conjecture that possibly there had been, or might be, 
secret emigration from Caria to those isles. 

We now come to the name Carib, by some written Caraibe, 
but apparently without good reason. In their own language 
they are called Garinagou. ‘The final gow is merely the mark of 
the plural, and za signifies inhabitant of ; the letters G and C are 
often confounded by them, so that the name seems to confirm 
the conjectures given above, being equivalent to Carian. The 
tribes of the Orinoco, the true Caribs, call themselves, according 
to Father Gumilla, Carina ; and they call the inhabitants remain- 
ing in the Antilles Carifouna, that is Red Caribs; and from 
Carifou or Caribou is our Caribee. In the central parts of 
America where Spanish is spoken they are always called Caribees. 
Hence it would appear that there can be little question as to the 
Galibees, mentioned above, being other than the Caribs of the 
continent, the 7 taking the place of the ~ for the sake of euphony, 
as the @ in the false name Caraibe may have been introduced 
by a harsh pronunciation of the » ‘The name of “ Redskin,” 
given by the continental tribes to the islanders may possibly be 
ironical, as they have become almost black by intermixture with 
negro blood. 

We come now to the Caribs of the coast of Belize, or British 
Honduras. They live mainly upon fish, and though they are eager 
for flesh meat when they can obtain it, they have an excessive 
horror of the idea of eating human flesh, so that they look upon 
it as the worst of reproaches that can be uttered to be called 
a cannibal. They are spread along the coast of the mainland 
from about the seventeenth degree of northern latitude to the 
Cape Gracias 4 Dios, an extent of some three hundred miles. 
There are as near as can be reckoned twenty villages, and they 
contain eleven thousand inhabitants. This length of coast 
comprises Belize, or British Honduras, the northern seaboard 
of the Republic of Guatemala, and that of the Republic of Hon- 
duras as far as the Mosquitos, that is, it extends from Yucatan to 
Nicaragua. ‘The rest of the population of the country consists of 
about 5,000 Europeans, at Belize and St. Thomas ; 20,000 Mayas, 
of the great tribe of Yucatan, who are towards the north ; and 
*‘Ladinos” from the Republic of Honduras, who are commonly 
refugees to escape military conscription. ‘The department of 
[zabal is principally peopled by these last. ‘The Caribs of the 
Honduras lie scattered, as we have said, from Cape Gracias 
i Dios to the south, as far as Omoa to the north, numbering 
about 11,000. The Caribs of the Orinoco and Venezuela of 
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pure blood are very numerous, but of them we are not able 
to speak as to further details. What follows relates to the Caribs 
half-blood of the coast of Belize and the Gulf of Honduras. 

As a fact, whatever importance may be attached to it, with 
regard to the discussion above, the language of these Caribs 
is still double. ‘There is a language of the men and a language 
of the women—at least for a great number of objects—and in this 
case the men are ashamed to use the terms employed by the 


women, and sometimes really are or affect to be ignorant of 


their words and the signification of them. ‘They will answer 
when asked about a word and its meaning, “It is a word of the 
language of the women.” What is more curious as a phenomenon 
of language is, that the same word will receive a modification 
like a gender according as it is a man or a woman who speaks, 
the substantive denoting not the gender of the thing spoken of, 
but that of the person who speaks. Had not the circumstance 
of the double language been mentioned by Father Lafiteau in his 
History of the Caribs of the Antilles, it might be presumed to 
be the consequence of the mixed elements of which the Carib 
nation of the Honduras is composed. ‘They are the issue, as is said 
above, of Caribs and African Negroes, and the language contains 
an amalgamation of French,* Spanish, and English words, learned 
from their intercouse with Europeans, or because they had no 
words of their own for certain objects. ‘The terminations, the 
syntax, and phrases are their own. 

The children without doubt in their early years would learn 
almost entirely the language of their Carib mothers. ‘The girls 
continuing to live exclusively with them would retain it, and 
the boys when of age to join the men would acquire the language 
of the fathers; but is probable that the greater part of the 
language would be that of the mothers, Carib, especially as 
Negroes being many times of different nations would make use 
of the language of the people of the country to understand one 
another. 

In conclusion we must observe that the Caribs of the Antilles 
were remarkable among the American Indians for handsome form 
and face. In the representation given by old authors of “The 
Relations ” among the specimens of various native tribes, the 


* There are a great number of French words; but as the -Caribs have no / in 
their alphabet, / takes its place, and s the place of eZ. For example, asséette, 
gulliere, du vin, table, flanse, fain; sambourou, ouranse, luilou, gillet, varitre, 
&c. Ox is a favourite sound, somewhat between ev and 6. The numbers, 


except I, 2, 3, are all French. 
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Caribs are conspicuous as having a tall and commanding figure, 
well proportioned and pleasing, with a noble easy carriage, and 
a countenance that inspires confidence. An author who had 
lived many years among them, and observed their life and 
manners, speaks of them as a finely made and well proportioned 
people, strong and active, surpassing most Europeans in bodily 
temperament and qualities. He affirms that they are, when quite 
young, white like Europeans, but that exposure to air and climate, 
and the oils and paints with which they colour their bodies, give 
them the red tint which they acquire. Their character viewed in 
an unfavourable light has the defects common to almost all the 
American Indians. They are fickle and changeable, excessively 
idle, easily suspicious and revengeful, hiding their malice to be 
more secure in effecting it, cruel to their enemies, and brutal 
in their pleasures. But at the same time they have their good 
points to reverse the portrait. They are gifted with a quick 
apprehension, a lively imagination, and a very strong memory, 
and preserve among them the traces of an old hereditary religion, 
and a form of government. ‘They have just and correct thoughts 
on public affairs and the transaction of business, such as are not 
ordinarily found among the generality. They pursue their ends 
with phlegmatic and unwearied patience, never showing the 
passion of anger, which they think unworthy, always masters of 
themselves, and bearing with indomitable courage every reverse 
and trial of fortune. Their pride sustains them in the most cruel 
torments, under which they remain unmoved. They have a 
method of politeness and etiquette among themselves, with great 
deference and respect for the aged, and a mutual readiness to 
yield to one another which can hardly be reconciled with their 
extreme love of independence and personal liberty. They are 
seldom demonstrative in their affections, but yet are affable and 
courteous, hospitable to strangers and kind to the distressed. 
Thus they are very far from answering to the description some 
times given of them, of rude, ferocious, degraded, and unculti- 
vated savages. 

The Caribs of the Honduras, say the letters of our Missioner, 
do not now retain several of their ancient usages mentioned by 
Lafiteau. They no longer punish adultery. ‘They do not hold 
their ancient dances and mummeries at the eclipses of the moon. 
They do not keep a fast at the birth of their first-born. They 
have not the ancient singular rites of burial. ‘The women no 
longer wear lip ornaments. ‘They retain the usage of blowing sea 
shells to summon people, or to announce the sale of goods. They 
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dance and keep festival to the sound of a drum, which they call 
maraca or garaon. All the women and most of the men wear 
ear-rings. ‘They bow to the new moon and make the sign of the 
cross, and they say it is to pay respect to the moon. After child- 
birth the women keep abstinence for a time, on cassava bread, or 
rice. When any one dies no one of the place goes on a journey 
until the funeral is over; all wash their hands in the house of 
the deceased after the burial, and they keep a wake for eight or 
ten days, feasting and drinking. ‘They have sorcerers called the 
bouyé, to whom they have recourse in their sickness, and they give 
charms for ‘‘ medicine.” They also know some natural remedies of 
herbs and the bark of trees. There is but one Carib douyé on the 
coast, though there is a black at Libourn who acts as one. There 
are three more on the coast of Truxillo, and one at Livingston. 
They make offerings to the demon under the name of M/afoua or 
Mafia; and four times a year they place upon a kind of altar, 
which they call the madoudou, some cassava and fruits together 
with some flesh of tortoise, cooked and smoke-dried—the last they 
eat on the ensuing day, and the remains of the roasted flesh they 
throw into a running stream. ‘The sorcerers preside at the sacri- 
fices, having their legs and arms tied round with ribbons. Many 
of these superstitions may have come from the Negroes, and some 
at least seem evidently of African origin. 

The Carib women wait on their husbands as slaves. ‘The man 
eats alone, at a little table laid for him; what he leaves she 
carries away for herself and for the children. He seldom speaks 
to her unless he has something of which to complain. In speak- 
ing to him they never call him by name, but say, “‘ he,” or “ that 
old man yonder.” If they speak to him they say, Aardweiew, or 
O man. The husband calls his wife dora, which means, my 
own or slave wife. If he is angry, he says, pausing at each 
syllable, Kamé-sdra-du-bouma /— What have I to do with such as 
thee? But, says the Missioner, though they are slaves, in times of 
bad humour there is what is very near open rebellion. 


NOTE ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE CARIBS. 

In the use of the personal pronouns the men employ the singular /, ¢how, 
he—Gw, amour, liguia; the women, the plural nougouya, bougouya, tongouya 
we, you, they. The verbs take the feminine pronouns for their initials, with 
the sole apparent exception of the third singular maSculine—for example : / do, 
thou dost, he does—naduga, baduga, laduga, masculine ; and ¢aduga, feminine. 
The letter 7 is characteristic of the masculine, and ¢ of the feminine; thus 
liguia, he, is tougouya, they, feminine ; the ev also being a mark of the feminine, 
as the ¢ is of the masculine. Ovxgouchi, for example, is father ; ougouchou is 
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mother. The possessive pronouns correspond, being sani, bani, /anz, mascu- 
line ; and éazi, feminine. In composing a Carib alphabet it seems best to use 
the Spanish as the foundation. There is no J, and the ¢ may be dropt and 
replaced by & The 4 is always aspirated, and the w is pronounced like 4z in 
the Spanish Auero. ‘The ¢ is used in some foreign words, and is equivalent 
to s. 

To the vowels must be added the accentuated a, 2, 6, and #, as in the word 
etiphony ; 0 and wz are nearly the same, as in the French nasal ox ; there are 
also other nasals like the French avn, ain, oin. 

The Missioner, Father Génon, at present labouring among the Caribs, from 
whose notes and letters this brief account is drawn, supplies us also a hymn 
in honour of the Blessed Sacrament, and another simple hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin, which is incomplete. In connection with this hymn he mentions the 
fact that the Caribs, before being instructed, imagine that the First Principle 
is Female, and therefore it is very necessary to insist on the idea that Mary is 
not God—this is therefore dwelt upon in the hymn. 


From BWorace, 
(Od. iii., 30.) 


+. 


I REAR a trophy to which bronze is frail ; 

To which the kingly Pyramids are low ; 
Which no corroding rain nor blustering gale, 

No years—no centuries—can overthrow. 
Wholly and utterly I shall not die ; 

The charnel-house shall not be all my home ; 
But fresh and fresher on men’s lips for aye, 

[ shall outlive the mightiness of Rome. 


And by my native river they shall say 
I was the first in Italy could frame 
To the Aolian lyre a native lay, 
Raising myself from nothingness to fame. 


Oh, Queen of song! if earned by deeds of mine 
Hath been my boast—my boastfulness allow ; 
Nay! deign thyself benignantly to twine 
The poet’s laurel-wreath about my brow. 
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THE Church has doubtless been exposed to special dangers 
in every age, not, of course, in regard to its corporate 
indefectibility, but as to the faith of its individual members. 
At former periods perils to religious belief have mostly 
arisen from the predominance in some form or other of 
human passion, which in various ways has corrupted 
society, and thus weakened or destroyed faith by rendering 
lives irreligious. Causes of this kind have an _ uninter- 
mitting operation, and constitute the enduring theme of 
Christian preachers and Christian moralists ; and it would 
be out of place that such a subject should have con- 
sideration and discussion upon an occasion like the present. 
It may, however, be appropriate that attention should be 
solicited to certain dangers remarkably characteristic of 
our own time—dangers which are most subtle in their 
quality, and which consequently demand most watchful 
care and thought on the part of those who are interested 
in the welfare of Catholic youth. 

The perils then which beset the faith of individuals in 
recent times would seem to be more of an intellectual 
character than was the case in former days; and the 
enemies of our holy religion exhibit an unceasing activity 
in attempts to undermine religious belief by perversion 
of the intelligence. Hence it is that they are so anxious 
to get hold of the education of the young, in order that 
by a system of instruction which shall give religion, at 
the very best, but a secondary place, they may obtain 
results which may practically abolish all just apprehension 
of supernatural truth. Hence has arisen to so great an 
extent the modern demand for what is called undenomina- 
tional education, the opposition to which has been so 


~ 


* A paper lately read before the Manchester Catholic Association. 
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steady, so unanimous, and so vehement, on the part of 
the Catholic body. 

However, it is not with this branch of the subject that 
I would deal. My aim is rather to point out the dangers 
which our more intelligent young men have almost cer- 
tainly to encounter in the course of their reading ; young 
men who have closed with success and promise their 
collegiate or academic career, and who by an active and 
energetic intelligence might be expected hereafter to 
become the stay and the ornament of our body, and whom 
therefore it should be our delight as well as our duty 
to maintain in loyal attachment to their religion. 

In a country like England, with its public opinion, there 
can be no censorship of the press, no /udex E-xpurgatorius. 
Every instructed person without let or hindrance reads very 
much what he likes—newspapers, periodicals, and other 
forms of popular literature ; publications which give wide 
and extensive currency to every manifestation of modern 
thought, be it for good or be it for ill. And, unhappily, 
when this is regarded from a Catholic—may it not be said 
from a Christian ?—point of view, the evil is seen to be 
largely in excess of the good; facts being very often 
presented in distorted shapes, and then so reasoned upon 
as apparently to lead by logical consequence to the nega- 
tion of all positive religion. 

I have been told by clergymen, and others having the 
means of knowing, that some of our best young men have, 
from this kind of reading, either lost their faith altogether 
or have been made quite indifferent as to religion, and 
then have almost certainly made shipwreck of their morals; 
young men, moreover, who under other circumstances 
might have been expected to take a lead in school nfanage- 
ment, and have otherwise occupied themselves in the 
promotion of Catholic interests. The unhappy course 
of events has, I have understood, been something after this 
fashion. An intellectual difficulty has been met with ; 
for its solution antidotal reading and deeper knowledge 
than has been possessed have been required, and, for this 
purpose, there have been no available facilities ; faith, thus 
shaken, has lost its vitality; demoralizing agencies have 
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then come into play, and not unsuccessfully ; anxiety 
about answers to anti-religious objections has ceased ; 
habitually irreligious lives have ensued upon deadened 
belief; and the misguided youth has temporarily at least, . 
if not permanently, been estranged alike from his religion 
and the practice of virtue. As I have been informed, the 
foregoing constitutes the melancholy history of many of 
our finest young men. 

Let us consider the shape which intellectual difficulties 
in matters of religion assume, in what way they arise, and 
how they make themselves felt amongst large numbers. 
It seems to the present writer that the immense progress 
of knowledge and invention in these later times, and the 
more general diffusion in these days of literary and scien- 
tific information than happened of old, have given rise to 
an overweening estimate of such things; and this circum- 
stance would appear to have produced an almost idolatrous 
worship, not only of true science, but of every disquisition 
that is presented to us under that honoured designation. 

Now, there is a true science, and there is a false science ; 
the former consists of accurately observed facts with the 
logically necessitated conclusions thereform, and the latter 
is made up of hasty generalization and rash speculation. 
Men with more imagination than true philosophy, with 
more knowledge than wisdom, prosecute researches which 
in themselves are sufficiently commendable, but which in 
their results become reprehensible and pernicious, on 
account of the unauthorized inferences which are deduced 
from them. And it is in this way that that which should 
constitute a healthy and invigorating aliment gets so 
mingled with a sort of poison, that this latter needs to 
be eliminated, if the supply itself is to be received not 
with injury but with benefit. 

To separate the true from the false, the proved from the 
unproved, in literary and scientific treatises, is at all times 
an embarrassing process, and one that is quite beyond 
the competency of a large proportion of readers. An 
erroneous deduction from even true premisses may very 
plausibly be made, when to seize upon the exact point of 
the error—to detect the fallacy—may demand a mental 
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‘culture and an amount of practical familiarity with a 
subject which, in the nature of things, a minority of persons 
only can acquire. Hence it comes that inexperienced 
young men, inquisitive and intelligent, very often drink 
the seductively drugged draught and have not the means 
of procuring the suitable remedy—after a while, probably, 
without any disposition to seek for it. 

I proceed to some more definite illustration of my 
argument, and I premise by glancing briefly at the un- 
Catholic character of much of the philosophy that now 
receives prominence in the higher studies of youth. 1 
refer, particularly, to the extensive and authoritatively 
encouraged circulation, among students, of such works 
as those of Bain and Stuart Mill ; and I would submit that 
to awaken and to train the faculty of abstract thinking 
(so influential in determining and regulating the moral 
convictions) by the aid of such materialistic and neces- 
sitarian philosophies as are now in fashion, is very much 
a process of well-poisoning, inasmuch as thinkers among 
young men will usually have the imbibed waters of know- 
ledge more or less qualified by the springs of their thought, 
by any metaphysical idea having had possession of the 
mind from an early period of intellectual life. 

Older men, of settled convictions, may not realize a 
danger of this ‘kind, either because it has been got over 
and forgotten, or because it is outside their sphere of 
experience. It is very different, however, with clever 
young men, when the intellect is unfolding itself and the 
distinctive character being brought out—Dum faciles animi 
juvenum, dum mobilis etas. 

Almost the whole of our popular literature has a certain 
vein of sceptical thought running through it. At any rate, 
its general tone seems but little to correspond with 
Christian ethics. For example, it is very generally 
assumed, one would almost say as a first principle, that 
worldly grandeur and material successes are the great 
and paramount ends of life, as being matters about which 
we alone can have any reasonable certitude ; and, further, 
that riches and prosperity and the practical achievements 
of science constitute, in some measure, an evidence that 
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countries which can pre-eminently show them are specially 
favoured by Heaven in the matter of their religious 
convictions. 

Of course, it is impossible to think that notions of this 
kind, if honestly and straightforwardly presented as formal’ 
propositions, would impose upon any person of the most 
ordinary discrimination and intelligence. It is more 
cleverly done by a process of insinuation and subtle 
suggestion. Newspaper articles, magazine essays, travellers’ 
books, and popular lectures, have a habit of defaming 
those countries which are regarded as Catholic, by repré- 
senting that they are behind the age in everything that 
constitutes progress and modern civilization ; similar state- 
ments are made concerning sections of a country and local 
communities, if they have any sort of a Catholic reputation ; 
and when at length, a due degree of contempt may be 
supposed to have been raised with regard to our religion, 
it is very commonly argued that a system which arrests 
progress, blights civilization, and degrades nations, cannot 
reasonably be looked upon as the work of God. All who 
are moderately familiar with our current literature will 
know that these statements are substantially accordant 
with the fact. Is it not familiar experience that persons, 
when contending that Protestantism is true and the Catholic 
religion false, think they strengthen their position by 
contrasting Spain and Portugal with England, the Republics 
of South America with the United States in the North, 
the Protestant with the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland, 
and Ulster with the more Catholic parts of Ireland ? 

Of course we Catholics know very well, nothing being 
more easy of demonstration, that the facts are very seldom 
as they are said to be; and that, whatever may be the 
evils or the short-comings actually to be found in particular 
countries called Catholic, they are not to be ascribed 
to the religion (very often but nominally) professed, but, 
as it would not be difficult to show, to political causes 
in some instances, and to direct anti-Christian agency in 
others. Nevertheless, this cannot be expected to be 
apparent to every one. And if, indeed, we know nothing 
about the actual fact, we might reasonably assume that 
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to the nascent intelligence, to the budding intellect, of 
young men, this subtle form of calumny and bad reasoning 
could not be otherwise than seriously prejudicial to the 
hold which Catholic truth has upon them, operating in 
its habitual utterance like the drop of water hollowing 
a stone—Von vi sed sepe cadendo. 

Examples in maintenance of the present thesis might 
be largely taken from the domain of science, some ac- 
quaintance with which, owing to cheap books, popular 
lectures, and examinations for University distinction, is 
daily becoming more general; one or two illustrations, 
however, will suffice for the purpose. 

I suppose there are not many readers who have not 
heard something of the Darwinian theory, of the new 
doctrines of the antiquity of man, of the plurality of origin 
of the human race, of the great age—the possible eternity 
—of the world, and of other cognate speculations. Now, 
so long as such views kept their place in scientific mono- 
graphs and in the disquisitions of learned societies, the 
dangers to religious conviction were but limited; partly 
because the classes before whom they were brought were 
not numerous, and partly because, such as they were, 
they had sufficient culture and matured knowledge to 
enable them to distinguish fact and just inference from 
mere opinion; to discriminate between scientific phenomena 
and conjectural interpretations put upon them. But now- 
adays matters are different, such topics bristle on the 
surface of our lighter literature, and force themselves upon 
the attention of readers in general. And what do we find 
very often? Why, that some eminent man who has 
indulged in scientific speculation as if there had been no 
revelation from above, has his unauthorized conjectures and 
his provisional inferences so harped upon and dealt with 
as if they were demonstrated truths ; and they are in this 
way presented very frequently in cheap books, and in 
second-rate periodicals, with claims to assent which their 
authors would never themselves presume to assert. For 
example, inferior writers, retailing their Darwinianism, will 
speak quite oracularly of man’s immediate descent from 
some such creature as the ape, and of his more remote 
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origin (through a long line of ancestors) from the lowest 
imaginable form of animal existence ; all the while giving 
to this sorry lucubration the dignified name of modern 
science—a proceeding which Mr. Darwin himself would 
never endorse. 

In like manner, the Mosaic records of the Creation are 
quietly passed by; or, if mentioned at all, are probably 
indicated as Jewish traditions embodying fragments of 
early history relating to a particular race—a descent of 
all mankind from Adam being either denied or contemptu- 
ously ignored. 

Then, again, it is very often assumed that science has 
shown man to have dwelt upon this world of ours for 
an uncalculated and an incalculable time—for myriads of 
ages—and then, perhaps, it is covertly insinuated that the 
material world has had no true beginning. 

Now, if teaching of this kind were presented to the 
candid mind of intelligent and religiously educated youth 
in all its naked deformity, it cannot be doubted that the 
mischief, with Catholics at least, would be but little; its 
perils arise very much from its commixture with that which 
is true and really scientific. The nauseous is thus dis- 
guised by the sweet; otherwise it would without doubt 
be rejected at once. 

Moreover, it may often be noted that this sort of false 
science is not unfrequently adduced as just that which 
every sensible and well-informed person knows all about ; 
and then—what is most trying to the Catholic mind—a 
reproachful sneer at our holy religion is not uncommonly 
made to round a period, in giving edge to a sarcasm upon 
it as an antiquated and an obsolete superstition. 

The older forms of hostility to the Catholic faith were 
both more intelligible and more easily dealt with; a 
distinct theological issue being usually raised, and the 
misrepresentation and the calumny being downright and 
unmistakeable. But, in these days, the tactics of the 
enemy are different; they are of more covert and subtle 
character, wherein resides the special danger. I will bring 
out my meaning by a more definite illustration. Thus, 
an unsophisticated student (let us say) of physiology, 
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preparing we will suppose for his university or collegiate 
examination, reads concerning the diversities and the 
classifications of the several races of mankind; he is too 
anxious about his success, and too little practised in 
scientific discussion, to see in what direction his author 
is going; and so, without taking heed as to whither he 
may be drifting, he finds himself landed at length in the 
conclusion that the human species had not, and could not 
have had, a common parentage. An active-minded and 
inquisitive youth, absorbed in his studies, might not at 
once be alive to the fact that such a doctrine struck at 
the very foundations of the Christian religion. After a 
time, doubtless, he would awake to it, and then he would 
see that his secular teaching was irreconcilable with the 
truths of religion. And when the inconsistency should 
first be brought home to him, how could he be otherwise 
than bewildered and perplexed? And should he even 
have the grace and the disposition to seek and obtain 
a solution of his difficulty, would there not abide for a 
time a certain weakness of faith as its accidental conse- 
quence? At any rate, effects do not always disappear 
with their causes. And an erroneous notion, having once 
had a place in the mind, may leave its stain behind, though 
itself got rid of; and truth may thus have its sway over 
the heart diminished by a substantial doubt having, even 
temporarily, had some hold upon the intelligence. 

Now, whether in this country the dangers which I have 
pointed out and scantily illustrated, have much more than 
a possible result for evil, cannot very certainly be said. 
From statements made by persons likely to be well 
informed on the subject, the present writer is inclined to 
think that they do actually prevail, and to an extent by 
no means inconsiderable. Certainly, if we look out in the 
world, beyond our own country, we shall see that in many 
parts of Christendom—largely in Continental Universities 
—such perils are most fruitful in disastrous consequences. 
Professors, essayists, and writers of books, who are them- 
selves very often destitute of all positive religion, will, in 
their philosophic and scientific expositions, daringly make 
their deductions in ostentatious defiance of Holy Scripture 
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and of the Church’s divine tradition, habitually confounding 
demonstrable facts with their own most unauthorized and 
false hypotheses. I will finally exemplify this proceeding 
in again adverting to some modern teaching with regard 
to the antiquity of the human race. Certain flint imple- 
ments have of late years been discovered in various places 
imbedded in the earth under peculiar physical conditions ; 
this is a fact. Then it is argued that these implements 
are the handiwork of man, in some remote era of the 
world’s history ; this is no demonstrated verity, at best 
it is but a rational conjecture, which may or may not be 
a fact. And next it is maintained, by the aid of some 
unproved geological theory, that the antiquity of the men 
who made them is incalculably greater than any with which 
Biblical chronology is at all reconcilable ; this is simply 
hypothesis. And, truly, when hypothesis is in this manner 
made to carry the weight of other hypotheses, the whole 
speculation naturally and justly falls to pieces. 

The truths of religion known to us by divine faith 
will assuredly not suffer from modern science of any kind, 
if suitable elimination be made from it of all that is simply 
speculative and unproved; a process, however, which 
inexperienced young men cannot always be expected to 
have the ability to perform—one, indeed, requiring that 
it be done for them. 

Attention having thus been directed to what may be 
regarded as special dangers of the time, a few words may 
now be said as to whether, and how far, their evil con- 
sequences can be abated. And so far as this problem 
admits of some partial solution, it may be deemed suf- 
ficiently simple. It is that association among Catholics 
be encouraged, as also a sound Catholic literature. 

The objections formerly taken to our holy religion were 
combated by works admirable for their day, and their 
arguments popularized, became familiar as household words 
in the minds of all moderately instructed Catholics ; but 
now, in later times, the battle-ground is not the same, 
the phases of controversy are different, so that books like 
Milner’s End of Controversy and Lingard’s Tracts are 


getting out of date. The opposition to the Faith at 
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this time is much less Protestant than infidel, it aims at 
the destruction of all positive belief in the supernatural. 
In what has gone before, specimens of the weapons of 
attack have been furnished, and efforts have been made 
to show their subtle and refined character; and I would 
urge that they should be dealt with specially by Catholics 
in their respective spheres, cultivating the society of 
Catholics—by Catholics obtaining the habit of reading, 
with a healthful taste for such publications as combat 
modern forms of error and unbelief—and by a charitable 
willingness on the part of the more experienced to aid 
those among the less so, who may be troubled by intel- 
lectual difficulties that have arisen in the course of their 
reading. 

In our larger towns Catholic Associations might be very 
generally formed and rendered largely useful in dealing 
with all these matters. Such associations might have their 
libraries and their reading-rooms, wherein the best Catholic 
publications of the day—periodicals or otherwise—might 
find a place. Foreign Catholic writers, who are face to 
face with infidel opponents more than we are, have in 
the most masterly manner confuted probably all the 
arguments of the day subservient to error and unbelief ; 
and, in our own tongue, valuable works of the same 
character present themselves from time to time. 

Catholic Associations, indeed, could but be advantageous 
in various ways; they would tend to diminish an evil very 
prevalent in large cities—the isolation of Catholic youth. 
It is certain that the detachment of our young men on their 
leaving school and college from good Catholic society, is 
a great source of practical mischief, prejudicial alike to 
their faith and their morals. And, unhappily, it is the 
choice specimens of our youth who, for reasons scattered 
throughout the whole of this paper, are mainly exposed 
to these grave perils. It is as the writer's mite in con- 
tribution towards a remedy for these modern dangers, that 
the present remarks have been placed upon paper. 


D. N. 
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1. AT the time at which we write, it appears as certain as anything 
as yet future can be, that the next public Session of the GEcumenical 
Council of the Vatican will witness the formal promulgation of the 
doctrine of the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff in terms which will 
place it for the future beyond the power of any dutiful Catholic to 
question that Infallibility. We believe that, whatever may now be 
said about it by Protestants, and even by those among them who 
claim to be most liberal and philosophic, the time will very soon come 
when it will be acknowledged, not only by Catholics, but by all 
impartial and thoughtful students of history, that some such definition 
was simply natural and logical, and not only the result of a strong 
and wide feeling throughout the Church which manifested itself 
imperatively on the assembling of her Pastors in Council. When we 
say that it was natural and logical, we mean that the Council would, 
in a certain sense, have had to go out of its path to avoid it, if it had 
been avoided, and to refrain from acting—as the Church may 
certainly, for a time, refrain from acting, if she be so guided—upon 
the facts before it having reference to the history of opinion with 
regard to this particular point since the last (Ecumenical Council, 
We are not now to speak of the Definition itself, of its precise terms, 
or of the happiness with which it will be welcomed by the faithful 
throughout the world ; for we write at a time when it has not yet been 
pronounced, though the great Feast on which the promulgation is 
expected to be made will have passed before the nominal date of our 
publication. There are, however, 2 few considerations, relating chiefly 
to the historical objections urged against the doctrine in question, 
which it may be useful to suggest at the present moment. 

It may fairly be considered that the historical difficulties which are 
supposed to affect the doctrine of Papal Infallibility have been put 
forward of late as strongly as possible under the circumstances. The 
“ still-vexed * Honorius has been discussed over and over again, and 
his cause appears to be, by common consent, the strongest point that 
‘can be found by the anti-Infallibilists in the history of eighteen 
centuries. “Janus,” indeed, raked up a small number of other cases 
of supposed Pontifical errors, and the unscrupulous ingenuity and 
industry of writers of the same class may perhaps add hereafter to the 
list, but no serious and learned controversialist among Catholics 
seems inclined to make much of them. We have had the old argu- 
ment about the False Decretals once more put forward, and quite 
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lately a clever pamphlet, of the tone of which no complaint need be 
made, has revived the difficulties about Galileo’s condemnation. It 
we add the case of Liberius and a few other difficulties of the same 
calibre, we have a very fair view of what can be said against the 
doctrine of Infallibility. We must be prepared, as we have already 
*- discoveries.” Historical research is certain to make 





said, for further 
further progress as time goes on, and though we are convinced that 
such research, if it is rewarded by real and full additions to our 
knowledge, will in the end confirm the doctrine just as scientific 
research confirms revelation, there is often an intermediate stage of 
half knowledge in both cases which leaves the difficulties and objec- 
tions in a more prominent light than their answers. 

No one will seriously expect that the decree of the Vatican Council 
will touch particular cases, and so solve authoritatively particular 
difficulties. We had occasion lately to refer to the discussions which 
have been raised as to the conditions and object of Infallibility. If 
the interest with which the coming definition is expected is in any way 
connected with an expectation of a formal pronouncement on the 
subject of those discussions, that expectation will most probably be 
disappointed. Indeed, we fancy that there must be some eager minds 
that are already sure of their own disappointment. Whatever the 
terms of the decree may be, they will, if we may judge from the 
analogy of what has already proceeded from the Vatican Council, 
be probably in the main founded on the already existing definitions of 
the Council of Florence and others, and they will probably also be 
such as to command the assent of by far the larger portion, at least, 
of the Fathers now at Rome. It is not at all likely that such a decree 
will touch technical questions suck as those of which we are now 
speaking, important as they are in themselves, and worthy of the 
attention of precise and judicious theologians. Much, however, will 
necessarily follow from a decree such as we expect, and the inestim- 
able advantage which will ensue from the solemn affirmation of the 
ancient doctrine will lie not only in the indisputable clearness of the 
doctrine itself, but in the light which it will indirectly throw upon 
the details which do not form part of the subject-matter of the 
decision. It is inevitable that the question as to what exactly consti- 
tutes a Pontifical judgment ex cathedré should occupy more attention 
than it has hitherto received, and it will certainly be an advantage to 
theologians as well as to historians to have it clearly laid down that 
the Letters of Pope Honorius to Sergius of Constantinople do 
not belong to that class of pronouncements, and that the same 
must be said of the decree of the Roman Congregation in 1616 
against the Copernican theory. We shall confine the very few remarks 
that we have to make at present chiefly to the latter instance, as it 
has been made the subject of a very ingenious argument in this 
country, mainly indeed directed against a single writer on the 
question, but touching in reality on ground which must be defended, 
as we conceive, by all maintainers of Pontifical Infallibility. 
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As to the general facts of Galileo’s case, we may say with Juvenal- 


nulli domus est sua— 


Nota mz 





we all have heard them over and over again, though new documents 
are perpetually turning up which to some extent modify this or that 
feature of the case. In the seventh and eighth volumes of this 
periodical will be found a carefully-digested narrative of the matter, 
which we may consider as relieving us from further trouble on that 
score. The writer to whom we now refer attacks the solution of the 
difficulty given by the Abbé Bouix, and quoted by us (vol. viii., p. 367), 
according to which the decision against Galileo does not fall into the 
timed, on account of the 


class of decrees for which inerrancy is cli 


absence of the clause attesting that the Pope has confirmed them and 
ordered their publication (the decrees, of course, emanate from a Con 
gregation of Cardinals). The objection to this solution is that the 
addition of the clause in question is a modern introduction, later than 
the date of the decree against Galileo, which therefore would in no 
case have had the special clause at that date; and that the only tenable 
position for the Ultramontane to take is that, whenever the Pope 
passes judgment on a question of doctrine, and causes that judgment 
to be communicated to the Church, whether directly, in his own name, 
or indirectly in the name of a Congregation, he judges ex cathedraé 
and infallibly ; but that these conditions are found in the case in 
question, although the formal clause is wanting to the decree. In 
fact, it is argued, the Pope took an active part in the proceedings 
against Galileo, and the decision was in every sense his own personal 
judgment. And yet, if the earth goes round the sun, and not the sun 
round the earth, the decision was wrong. 

The Abbé Bouix, whom we are mainly concerned to defend, meets 
the latter part of this argument by the distinction between the Pope 
as private Doctor, and the Pope as Universal Teacher of the Church, 
and this distinction is strongly objected to, as far as it relates to the 
case in question, by the writer now before us. We are bound also to 
notice that he attacks with equal vigour a distinction between two 
functions of the Pope, that of Infallible Teacher, and that of Supreme 
Governor, of the Church, which has been made use of in defence of the 
“ Ultramontane” position with reference to the case of Galileo by 
Dr. Ward. The writer of the pamphlet now under consideration 
argues that the condemnation of Giinther in 1857 was contained in a 
disciplinary decree, one emanating, therefore, from the Pope as 
Governor rather than as Teacher, and would therefore not be infal- 
lible if Dr. Ward’s distinction were true ; whereas the Pope himself, 
in a Brief to the Archbishop of Cologne, declared that it ought to 
have been considered as decisive of the whole question. We shall 
leave Dr. Ward to deal with the writer before us, as he may certainly 
be expected to do, with his usual ability. Meanwhile, we may 
remark that the distinction which he has cited is one that is 
obviously reasonable, and which approves itself at once as of great 
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practical importance. ‘The more the whole subject is considered, the 
more, we feel certain, will the distinction in question be accepted as 
true in fact, whatever may be the exact claim upon the interior assent 
of Christians which may be assigned to disciplinary decrees. In the 
same way we cannot allow the distinction between the Pope as 
private Doctor and the Pope as Universal Teacher, to be thrust 
aside as useless or merely nominal. There must certainly be a 
number of cases in which the Pope speaks, even on doctrinal 
subjects, as a private Doctor, and the examination of the conditions 
necessary for an ex cathedré pronouncement will certainly lead to 
the further elucidation of the cases in which he is to be taken to 
speak in that first-named capacity. And this leads us to the only 
remark that we have at present to make on the general argument as 
to the condemnation of Galileo. 

It is clear that the decrees against the great Florentine were never 
accepted as ex cathedraé definitions of faith, though they had, no 
doubt, a certain “practical influence in repressing the Copernican 
doctrines as to the system of the universe. This is just the result 
of a disciplinary decree, which, we apprehend, may touch matters of 
doctrine in their practical aspect without dealing with them simply as 
We may sce this in the case of the recom- 


matters of doctrine. 
of language, though we 


mendations of Honorius as to economy 
should not exactly call them disciplinary decrees. We suppose that 
it is allowable for Catholics to consider the Pontifical Infallibility as 
not engaged in the condemnation of Galileo, not only on account of 
the absence of the famous clause-—-which absence, in a decree in 
which the clause might have been present, need not be so technical 
but also because the object of the decision was evidently 
spread of opinions which by common 


as it looks 
disciplinary, to prevent the 
consent called in question the authority of the language of Holy 
Scripture. Further, we may remark that the opposition between 
Scripture and Copernicism was acknowledged on all sides. Galileo 
did not argue, as he might have done, and as we should argue at the 
present day, that the text of Scripture in no way contradicts the 


Copernican theory, but he argued that the plain sense of Scripture 
was to be set aside be 
now held by those who maintain that Scripture 


geology, and that therefore its authority 


fore the discoveries of science. He held the 
very language that i 
is not to be reconciled to 
must be set aside. 

A wise and thoughtful man like Bellarmine could indeed see that 
whenever Copernicism was proved, Scripture would come to be inter- 
preted in harmony with it, but this was not the language of Galileo, 
and the question as to the admissibility of such new interpretation 
was not raised, and could not be expected to be raised, either by his 
adversaries or his judges. That is to say, the real doctrinal fact which 
was involved in the condemnation of Galileo—the contradiction 
between his theories and Scripture—-was never examined at all, But 
if so, how can the judgment of the Church be said to have been 
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engaged in the question to that full and adequate extent which is 
necessary for Infallibility? This, to our mind, confirms the at first 
sight technical argument of the Abbé Bouix, that the Pope took part 
in the proceedings as a private Doctor, for there must surely be many 
questions, not perhaps relating to the most vital and central truths of 
faith, but rather to points hitherto uncontroverted, spaces, if we may 
so say, in the firmament of verities which have never been examined 
by the telescopes of discussion and conflicting parties, as to which the 
Doctors of any generation might answer if they were suddenly inter- 
rogated without going into the many elements which they might 
consider under other circumstances to be worthy of examination, and 
as to which a dominant philosophy might be the real ground of the 
particular answer which they may give. We do not call such an 
answer thoughtless or inconsiderate, for there may not have been 
enough in the arguments for the opinion which that answer con- 
demned to make investigation and discussion appear necessary ; but 
we can hardly, on the other hand, persuade ourselves that it is 
reasonable to say that a decision so given has the character required 
in the infallible pronouncements of the Universal Teacher of the 
Church. 

Far as we are from denying the value of arguments in defence of 
Pontifical acts of the kind now in question, which may seem to rest 
on subtle technicalities and nice distinctions, we are yet inclined to 
think that the common-sense of mankind will accept them most 
readily when they are supported, as in all cases as to which difficulties 
exist, they can be supported, by the broad statement that the question 
of faith was never really raised, or never freely examined, or never 
fully and authoritatively decided. Liberius may be defended without 
such consideration—but he was not free at the time of his supposed 
fall. Honorius can be cleared even from the charge of heretical 
language, but all are agreed that he never went ex Arofesso into the 
Monothelite question. In the case of Galileo, as we have seen, the 
question as to the language of Scripture was not raised on either side, 
and yet no one, either then or now, would have maintained or could 
maintain that the language of Scripture on physical subjects is always 
and unchangeably to be understood in the sense which is at first sight 
most obvious to those who hold a certain physical theory, which they 
may have to give up at some future time in consequence of the 
advance of natural science. Defects such as these are enough to 
render any judgment of any tribunal at least informal and suspicious, 
and yet it is surely most significant, with a significance obvious to the 
simplest and most unlearned, that no judgments of the Holy Sce can 
be called in evidence as bars to her claim of inerrancy except those in 
which features of this kind are conspicuous and notorious. 

We may make a remark somewhat of the same kind as to another 
** difficulty ” of which we have heard a good deal of late. We mean 
the * condemnation ” of Pope Honorius by the Sixth General Council. 
It is seldom that any new facts of really great importance tuin up in 
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the course of a discussion on so threadbare a subject as that of 
the judgment passed on Honorius at Constantinople. But it must 
certainly be acknowledged that Pére Colombier, in the May number 
of the £tudes, has pointed out a new and significant fact. It has 
hitherto been supposed that the Sessions of the Council in which the 
cause of Honorius was discussed, as far as it was discussed = for this 
is the very point as to which there is so much resemblance between 
the case of his Letters and that of the Scriptural texts which seemed 
to condemn Copernicism—were during the lifetime of St. Agatho, 
who had convened the Council, and to whom its synodical letter is 
addressed. It now turns out that Agatho died in January, 681, not 
682, and that the whole cause of Honorius was brought on when the 
Holy See was practically vacant, and when the Papal Legates could 


have had no instructions. 


2. Charles Lamb, we believe, has somewhere expressed a desire that 
all the “ We’s” of London might some day be drawn up in Hyde Park 
and subjected to public inspection. Possibly some slight derogation 
from the majestic position which they hold in general opinion might 
be the result of the process. For our own part, we have always 
thought it worth while to protest against the infringement of the 
etiquette of literature, by virtue of which it is generally considered 
the most proper eourse for literary organs of the same class and 
standing to refrain from criticising one another, and if the observance 
of this rule has sometimes led us to forbear from animadversion, 
which seemed to us just, it has also held our hand when it would 
have been pleasant to speak with cordial delight at the productions of 
our compeers. We are not about to break through this rule in the 
present instance, but the recollection of Charles Lamb’s saying has 
brought it to our minds to reflect upon the amazing growth of 
periodical literature since his time, and to endeavour to arrange 
some short statistics on the subject. 

The “review” which Lamb so much desired may be gone through 
on a small scale, and with a slight change of subject, by any one who 
looks at the round tables of our public libraries or reading-rooms 
before the publications disposed so symmetrically upon them just 
before their opening for the day have been disarranged by the hands 
of promiscuous readers. The effect in point of colour is certainly 
surprising ; it reminds one of the “colour-top.” Colour has a certain 
signification in the case of magazine covers, and many of them are 
really handsome, many more very elaborate and painstaking in their 
efforts to catch the public eye. Sometimes the colour is historic, as in 
the case of our oldest review, the b!ue and yellow Edinburgh. In the 
old Dudlin it was national. The present Dud/in, with its bright grcen 
colour—suggestive of rich vegetation and refreshing shade—is one of 
the gayest of reviews as far as its exterior goes. There is a decorous 
respectability about the various shades of brown or drab, which gives, 
we fear, somewhat of a serious and cold look to the Quarterly, Black- 
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wood, Fraser, St. Paul’s, the Fortnightly, and another periodical 
which shall be nameless. Let us hope that their charms are too 
powerful, when well known, for them to suffer from their own want of 
self-assertion in the way of colour. There is undeniably a philosophy 
of covers, as of names. Our lighter contemporaries are as gaily 
dresse@ as the young ladies of the time, in red, orange, green, 
magenta, pink, purple, blue, and other attractive hues. The theory 
seems to be that what aims at being simply brilliant and amusing 
within should be brilliant without, but we need hardly say that it is 
easier to secure a gay or sometimes a gaudy cover than to keep up a 
corresponding attractiveness within, and that the attempt to catch the 
attention by prettiness often ends in the transgression of good taste. 
As for shapes and sizes, these also differ, but not of course so much 
as colours and covers. The designs in black, printed on a coloured 
ground, which sometimes form the attraction instead of mere bright- 
ness of colour, are in few cases so successful as in the CornAzll, which, 
in some respects, stands at the head of the newer class of magazines, 
many of which have been called into existence by the success of their 
prototype. 

How many periodicals do our readers suppose to be constantly 
issued from the press in this country? The whole number, counting 
as periodicals those which appear at intervals ranging from a week 
to six months, and excluding weekly newspapers, is between five and 
six hundred. A goodly regiment of “ we’s,” truly, and if we suppose 
that each of them employs a fair number of writers and printers, 
consumes a moderate quantity of paper and printer’s ink, and enjoys 
the confidence or contributes to the amusement of several thousands 
of readers, we have a literary phenomenon before us of no small 
significance. If all the “we’s” could be not only drawn up in 
Hyde Park, but marched about and manceuvred in one and the same 
direction, and that direction a good one, certainly the power employed 
and the profit gained would not be small. On the whole, we are 
inclined to claim a high character for our periodical literature. It 
has done some mischief by a low class of serials, but it has also 
produced some of the best writing of the day. It develops author- 
ship immensely, because it gives an opportunity for ventures and 
essays and light articles, which are often the first flights of writers 
who become celebrated, or at least useful, and who would not have 
begun at all it they had had to start with a book of their own. It 
multiplies readers, though it may spoil their palates to some extent for 
more solid food. And it is—with only occasional exceptions—not 
over pugnacious ; it observes the courtesies of literature, and is a 
bond of union between the widely-scattered members of the English- 
speaking family of nations. 

It is not easy to classify periodicals. Sometimes the same serial 
changes, not merely its name, but its size, and occasionally its 
principles. It was “miscellaneous,” and becomes “theological,” it 
incorporates itself into, or divides itself from, new or old neighbours 
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and companions. Again in some cases identical letter-press and 
engravings are published in two or more different covers, with 
different titles, and as independent publications. Our sporting friends 
are thus amused with four magazines whose variety is but skin-deep, 
their simultaneous birth from one womb being apparent on turning 
over the cover, or opening them at corresponding pages. ° 

Perhaps the most perfect division of periodicals, if it be not a very 
scientific one, is into those published with pictures and those without : 
but here again, as in our own case, the same magazine at two periods 
of its existence may be found on both sides of the dividing line. 
Taking the Publisher’s list of periodicals, excluding all newspapers, 
which are nearly innumerable, and arranging them in alphabetical 
order, we note the following groups. Of two hundred and sixty-three 
magazines, reviews, and journals that enter more or less into theo- 
logical subjects, two hundred and thirty-nine are distinctly Protestant 
and anti-Catholic, about fifty of them being Church of England, and 
the rest Nonconformist. Two are organs of advanced free-thinkers, 
twelve are “Anglican,” and two are Catholic. Medicine is repre- 
sented by nineteen serial publications. Law contributes twenty-one. 
Philosophy and science, physical and mathematical, with their minor 
and popular branches, thirty-seven. ‘The rest, amounting to one 
hundred and eighty-two, may be described as “general,” and make up 
a total of five hundred and twenty-two, to which must be added the 
journals and transactions of several societies not included in the 
above list, and about a score of periodicals and serial tales that are 
omitted from the printed lists, but find their way from time to time 
into some of our public libraries. 

Periodicals are short-lived—alas ! that we should have to write the 
words, but so it is. They are like actors and actresses, basking in the 
sunshine of popular favour for a short time, and then thrown aside 
and forgotten - illused favourites, for they labour very hard for their 
masters, and get little credit for the silent work which may often be 
wasting away energies and intellects which would gladly have given 
themselves to other and more satisfying toil. Everybody thinks that 
he or she has a right to abuse or to scold them, if they are not always 
fresh and bright, and after all, fashions change, and tastes turn away 
from them. Of the large number just mentioned only one is a century 
old, and even that, or we should say he, for of course we speak of 
“Sylvanus Urban,” the Gentleman's Magazine, can scarcely be said 
to be able to prove his personal identity, in spite of the preservation of 
the name. A Wesleyan Methodist magazine is the next oldest, and then 
follow Blackwood, the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly, and Fraser; 
Bentley, the New Monthly, and United Service magazines being also 
able to show goodly rows of bound volumes as the garnered fruit of 
many summers. Every year about five-and-thirty periodicals are 
born into the world, and nearly a score die. This is the present rate 
of increase ; but a very great advance in numbers was made rather 
more than twenty years ago, when the lighter class of magazines 
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began to multiply, and the race of shilling “ monthlies,” of which 
Macmillan was and is one of the most prominent, started into life. 
The number of children’s magazines is very large; the titles of 
forty-eight distinguish them as intended for “ juveniles” or “ young” 
people, and, with two or three exceptions, are attached to some 
particular religious denomination. Of eighteen magazines named 
“Church” this or that, not one is Catholic, and they are headed by an 
organ of the Baptists that calls itself the Church pure and simple. 
The titles of fifteen begin with the word “Christian,” and eighteen 
proclaim that they are above all things “ British.” The penny organ 
of Protestant missions to the Irish Catholics dignifies its cover with a 
pictorial representation of 7he Banner of the Truth in Ireland, which 
English Protestantism is at once illustrated and defended in the 
Bulwark, Three magazines declare themselves to be Ax/z something 
—Slavery, Teapots, and Tobacco being the objects of their aversion. 
Our readers will not be surprised to hear that the Primitive Church 
has its organ, which, however, is not Anglican ; and that the Original 
Secession is balanced by the United Methodist and Presbyterian 
magazines. The Girdle of Truth and the Herald of Peace have appa- 
rently failed to silence either the British Controversialist or the Gospel 
Trumpet; while Free Churches of England and Scotland are met by 
the Orthodox Catholic (who deserves neither half of his compound 
name), and the Methodist New Connexion, which is apparently not 
connected with anything but itself. Times and seasons and the weather 
are represented by Larly Days, Our Sunday Friend, Golden Hours, 
Daybreak, Sunshine, the Dew-drop, and the Rainbow. Among titles 
that have no other recommendation than their oddity are the Earthen 
“Vessel, and the Pot of Manna, the Porcupine the Sling and Stone, and 
Sword and Trowel, belonging to the guerilla class of publications. 
The fashions fill no less than seventeen magazines, which will some 
day become valuable as materials for a pictorial history of British (?) 
costume. One of the last invented names for a periodical is the Best 
of Everything, and may fitly close this selection of titles from the 
shelves of the British Museum. That wonderful storehouse contains 
every publication issued from the London and provincial press, and 
offers to the inquisitive reader a more complete collection of modern 
periodicals than any other public library in England. The Bodleian 
Library at Oxford has a very fair collection of eighteenth-century 
reviews and essays, and it is amongst these that one occasionally 
meets with interesting and sometimes very amusing notices of con- 
temporary authors, whose fame has since risen or fallen to a degree 
not at all contemplated by his original critic. 


3. The Invitation Heeded: a Reason for a Return to Catholic 
Unity, by James Kent Stone, late President of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, &c. (Burns and Oates), is a book of mark and 
interest unusual in the class to which it belongs. Mr. Stone, a year 
ago, was a High Church American “ Anglican.” We must apologize 
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for the apparent grotesqueness of the term, but we hardly know in 
what other words to designate more intelligibly.the members of the 
persuasion of which we speak. He read, he tells us, the invitation 
addressed by Pius IX. “to all Protestants and non-Catholics ” “ with 
little other emotion than that of rather contemptuous pity for the 
august writer.” He thought he had long ago mastered the “ Roman 
controversy,” and his position was that of Andrewes, Bull, Hammond, 
and Ken—by far the most argumentatively respectable of all Pro- 
testant positions. After a time he found his convictions give way. 
He was partly haunted by the solemn appeal made to all Protestants . 
in the document to which we have already referred. to consider 
whether they were following the way appointed by Christ to lead 
them to eternal life. His misgivings were heightened by a chance 
passage in Ecce Homo about the blinding force of habit in putting the 
critical faculty to sleep, and by some remarkable words of Moehler 
about the Gnostics, in which the great German writer points out 
how very strange it must have appeared to others than the Gnostics 
themselves that they should have been able in any way whatever to 
persuade themselves that their doctrines were Christian and Apostolic, 
and yet how certain it is that they were unable to see their own 
delusions. The case of St. Augustine remaining in the Manichean 
heresy for four years after he had become a hearer of St. Ambrose 
also greatly impressed him. On examining the grounds of his own 
anti-Catholic convictions, he found that he had studied the controversy 
with a foregone conclusion, only for the purpose of fortifying himself 
in Protestantism. His confidence in his own position failed, and he 
began afresh and seriously to inquire into the questions concerning 
the Church. 

The main arguments by which Mr. Stone convinced himself as to 
the claims of the Catholic Church are summed up in the volume 
before us. There is perhaps nothing entirely new in the facts or 
arguments adduced, but they are well put, and, above all, enforced 
with much earnestness. The first part of the volume treats of certain 
historical aspects of the Church, the attitude of the world towards her, 
her perpetuity, the discharge of her duty as the guardian of morals 
(in which we notice a short but significant mention of the terrible form 
of immorality which is so unhappily prevalent in the author’s own 
country), the failure of Protestantism, the benefits conferred by the 
Church by way of civilization, and the question of persecution. The 
second and third parts consider the Church as a divine creation and 
as an organiza‘ion respectively. We cannot help thinking, though we 
are not aware of the fact, that Mr. Kent Stone must have stood very 
high indeed among the members of the religous body to which he 
formerly belonged, and this, indeed, is supported by the statement on 
the title-page that he has been President of one if not of two of its 
Colleges. ‘There is a maturity, a soundness of judgment, a clearness 
of argument, and a quiet use of ample theological and historical 
reading, about the present volume which make us hope for great 
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services to the Catholic Church from its earnest and accomplished 


writer. 


4. The Explanation of the Sacrifice and of the Liturgy of the Mass, 
by a Priest (Richardson), would seem to be in the main founded on 
M. Nicolas’ Etudes sur le Christianisme. It is well put together, 
and will be found very useful both for priests and people. The author 
(or publisher?) must excuse us for saying that he has imposed on us 
the necessity of disclaiming altogether a compliment which he has 
paid to this periodical in a fly-leaf of letters of approbation which 
speak highly of the work. That fly-leaf contains a letter from a well- 
known Irish writer, to whose name is appended the qualification 
of “ Co-editor of the MONTH.” The gentleman in question occupies 
so high a rank among literary celebrities that no manager or editor of 
a Catholic periodical could be anything but very happy to have him 
as a co-anything in his labours ; but, as a matter of fact, it has never 
been our lot to have his assistance, and he will probably be as sur- 
prised as we ourselves have been at seeing himself gazetted to so 
humble an appointment. We only hope he will think it as much of a 
compliment to himself as we do to ourselves. 


5. The mere mention of the well-watered plain in which the city of 
Damascus stands must be refreshing in the sultry weather in which 
we write : but if any one should turn to the Rivers of Damascus and 
Fordan (Burns and Oates) in hopes that its pages may “ babble of 
green fields,” as Falstaff used to do in certain editions of Shakespeare, 
and breathe cooling breezes laden with the scent of innumerable roses, 
he will be mistaken. The book before us is a long talk on religious 
subjects, “‘a Causerie by a Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominick.” 
The writer deserves credit for making “ Causerie” an English word 
right off. It is quite as good as “reverie,” and expresses a thing which 
has no precise name in our present vocabulary, unless we condescend 
to use, as we have just done, the simple word “talk.” M. St. Beuve, 
perhaps, would have called his famous Essays “ Monday Talks” if he 
had been an Englishman. The “ Rivers of Damascus” are of course 
the wrong waters, to bathe in which will help no one, and the Jordan is 
the Catholic Church. The argument wanders about, now flowing fast, 
now settling down almost into a pool ; it is now and then clear, lucid, 
sparkling, and at other times not so very transparent—in short, very 
much what a river of Damascus, or the Jordan, or indeed a “ Causerie” 
ought to be. Let us hope that no thirsty reader may find it dry! For 
our part, the book is good, solid reading enough, and we have no fault 
to find with it save that it ought to have a table of contents or an 
index, or something of that kind—if “ causeries” are not too light, 
airy, and independent to be treated as subject to the ordinary laws of 
literature. 


6. A continuation of the Acta et Decreta Conciliorum, taking up 
the history where the great works of Labbe and Harduin end, 
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has long been wanted. The Fathers of the Society of Jesus residing 
at the College of Maria Lach have determined to undertake the 
work, and the first volume of their labours has now been issued 
(Friburg, Herder). The plan is to embrace all the later Councils from 
1682. It will be divided into two parts, the line being drawn at the 
Great French Revolution (1789). The first two volumes, containing 
the first part, will be devoted to Latin and Greek Councils respectively. 
The remaining four, which date from i789, will contain the Councils 
first of North America and the British Empire, then of France, then 
of Germany, Hungary, and Holland, and lastly of Italy and the 
remaining Christian countries ; and this last volume, it is hoped, may 
contain the Acts of the Vatican Council. The fourth volume of the 
whole, that, namely, which is to contain the French Councils, will be 
the second in the order of publication. If we may judge from the 
specimen now before us, the work will be wonderfully well done. In 
point of notes and indices, nothing could be more perfect, the print 
is clear, and the size not overlarge. 


7. Mr. John Charles Earle has published a thoughtful volume of 
sonnets (4 Hundred Sonnets. By John Charles Earle. Hotten). 
Sonnets are difficult things, and few modern poets except Wordsworth 
have succeeded in them continuously. As Mr. Earle has been rather 
cold in his appreciation of Wordsworth, whose blank verse, he tells 


us, is often 
Heavy as a barge without a team (p. 12), 


he must forgive us for revenging the credit of the Bard of 
Rydal by retorting on him that he has not always caught the severe 
sweetness, the thoughtful beauty, the grace of form confining without 
cramping great and deep meaning, to which Wordsworth’s sonnets 
have accustomed us. But his volume has a great deal of poetry in it, 
notwithstanding. Here is a chance specimen (the Zoo/ in the seventh 
line sounds rather strange)— 
WORDS IN LOOKS. 
If thou canst read the language of the eye, 
And art a scribe we'l-versed in that deep book, 
And, piercing through the windows, canst espy 
The very thoughts that through the crystal look— 
The sou! herself reflected in the brook— 
Then, if thou watchest by mine agony 
When from these lips the power of speech is took, 
And somewhat I would say before I die 
(For sacred accents drop from dying men), 
I shall not grieve that I have lost all art 
Of whispering in thy listening ears again ; 
Mine eyes will fill with words, and for thy part 
Thou wilt with ease their secret meaning ken, 
And grave them on the tablets of thy heart. 


As we have mentioned his criticism on one poet, we may as well say 
that the reader will find a good many such criticisms. Mr. Earle 
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does justice to Pope and Cowper, is a little hard on Keats, and 
enthusiastic about Tennyson. We are very sorry to see that one of 
his great devotions is for Mr. Morris, whose luscious prettinesses and 
almost unmitigated paganism are far more likely to demoralize his 
readers than a poet like Keats. 


8. P. Marcel Bouix, the translator and editor of St. Teresa’s works, 
has just published in France the Lettres de St. Ignace de Loyola 
(Lecoffre, Paris). These letters were only accessible formerly in a 
Latin translation, if indeed all that P. Bouix has collected were 
included in that volume. We need not say how valuable they are, 
and how much light they throw upon the life of the saint. We miss in 
the present volume those interesting biographical notices for which 
P. Bouix’ edition of St. Teresa’s letters was remarkable, and without 
which a mere collection of letters is incomplete. 


9. It is difficult to speak in terms of too high praise of a monograph so 
complete in every respect as M. Couret’s La Pa/es/ine sous les Empereurs 
Grecs (Grenoble, 1869). Like another work of the same author's lately 
noticed by us, it is a “ Thése” presented to the Faculté des Lettres at 
Paris. But there are ample materials in these three hundred pages for 
a much larger work, and indeed, considerable as the volume before us 
is, we are tempted to make as our only criticism upon it, the com- 
plaint that M. Couret has not developed the subject at far greater 
length. The history of Palestine, and especially of Jerusalem during 
the three centuries (326—636) which ended with the taking of the 
Holy City by Omar, is singularly interesting. First comes the great 
restoration of the Holy Places’under Constantine, the consequence, in 
great measure, of the’ zeal of St. Helena and of her “discovery ” of 
the Holy Sepulchre and of the True Cross. Then we have the 
troublous times of the Arian and semi-Arian conflicts——for, strange to 
say, the dedication of the great Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre was 
made the occasion of the “rehabilitation” of Arius! ‘Then follow 
the careers of St. Cyril of Jerusalem and St. Jerome, the foundation of 
the great monasteries of Palestine, the sojourn of the Empress 
Eudoxia, the life of St. Sabas, and the considerable work of resto- 
ration under Justinian. The tale is closed by the inroads of the 
Persians, the carrying off and rescue of the Holy Cross, and lastly, by 
the Mahometan conquest. M. Couret’s work teems with striking 
incidents, and the amount of conscientious labour it must have cost is 


simply prodigious. 


10. The Catholic student on the antiquity of the earth and of man 
will find the questions raised by modern science on these important 
points treated concisely yet fully in the Bishop of Chalon’s late work 
Le Monde et ? Homme Primitif (Paris, V. Palmé). Mgr. Meignan 
adopts, as to the Scripture narrative in Genesis, the view which brings 
the geological periods within the six Cays or pe.iods of creation. But 
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the largest and perhaps the most interesting part of the volume is 
that which is devoted to the questions concerning the unity of origin 
of the human race and its antiquity, which so few Catholic writers 
have as yet dealt with. It would be quite worth while to have this 
work translated into English. 


11. Among our miscellaneous acknowledgements we must place that 
of the second volume of Scaramelli’s Directorium Asceticum (Dublin, 
Kelly), which contains some very useful indices at the end. Our 
American brothers are again beforehand with us with their trans- 
lation of M. Quinton’s Avre/ia (Baltimore, Kelly and Piet), a story 
of the days of Domitian, in imitation of Fadio/a, noticed by us some 
time ago when it appeared in French. Father Knox, of the Oratory, 
has republished his little drochure—When does the Church speak 
infallibly ? (Burns and Oates). Some Letters from Rome on the 
Council, which appeared in a German paper, have been republished 
(in part) by Messrs. Rivington : we need hardly say that their state- 
ments must be read with the greatest caution. 
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